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S ® is the Appropriate 
prin Time to Introduce 


Nature Lessons 


FIELD AND FOREST SERIES 





Vol. I. 


Plant Babies 
Their Cradles 


Large Type. Illustrated. 


Out of all the new plant books up-to- 
date, this cradle book by Miss Chase takes 
the palm four originality. Besides this 
crowning charm, it is crisp and bright on 
every page. All primary teachers will find 
this book to be a help in their seed lessons 
and in the germination story that has to 
be told over again every spring. The 
children will never fail to be interested in 
these early plant lessons with this book to 
brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 





— Primary Education. 


Vol. II. 


Buds, Stems and Roots 


By ANNIE CHASE. 
Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, written in a 
cheery, conversational style and charmingly illustrated. And they are 
just such illustrations that teachers who * can’t draw” can reproduce on 
the blackboard. They are not elaborate, but small and direct to the 
point. From the moment the child takes this book into his hands as his 
very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “ big buds, little buds, fat 
buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown the opening page, 
and which create an appetite to want to know more about these little 
plant beginnings that have been alive all the while and they never knew 
it. The pub ishers of this delightful li tle bouk can be very certain that 
no nature reader has been issued that will better please children or 
teach: rs than this. Nature is not adead thing, but deliciously alive in 
this volume.— Zva D. Ke.loge. 


Vol. III. 


Flower Friends 


By ANNIE CHASE. 
Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Clotb, 40 cents. 


Vol. IV. 


Friends of the Field 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 4o cents. 


Vol. V. 


Stories from Garden and Field 


Illustrated.. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 4o cents. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing” that has been needed.— Primary Education, 

The voices of Nature speak t» the intelligent of all ages, but to none 
do they appeal with stronger force than to little children, whose minds 
are unfolding to an understanding of the natural wonders and beauties 
about them. In these three score stories the little ones will listen with 
keen attention to the whisperings of the Pine, the Birch, the North Wind 
and the Snow Princess, the Oak and the Violets, the Crocus and the 
Snowdrop, the Willow and the Bee, and those of many others. Better 
supplementary reading there cannot be, for every page teams with 
interest. 


Vols. VI. and VII. 


Little Flower Folks, or Stories from 


Flowerland 


By MARA L., Pratt. 
Vols. I. and II. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
(Adopted in several cities and State Reading Circles.) 


FoF 





Legends of the Springtime 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Six well-known legends make up this little book, each giving a special 
version of the coming of springtime: Zhe Story of the Sleeping Beauty 
(English version), Zhe Story of Siegfried and Brunhilde (German 
version), /duna and the Apples (Norse), The Story of Baldur (Norse 
legend), How the Summer Came (legend of the North American 
Indians), and Story of Proserpine (Greek legend). It is a good thing 
to group together in one book the floating spring legends so frequently 
mentioned in literature that the children may learn to associate each 
with the nationality from which it sprung. If the teacher is interested 
herself in seeking the points of likeness and unlikeness in the different 
legends, the children. will be encouraged to make discoveries and 
interpret the symbolism in these oft-told tales. Each legend has a full- 
page illustration in half-tone portraying some scene in the story, and 
giving a pleasant stimulant to the imagination of the children. 
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Introduction to Leaves from Nature 
* By Mrs. M. A. B. KeLty. 
Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. 


The very simple Jessons presented in this little volume are intended as 
an introduction to the series — Leaves from Nature's Story Bock, The 
exercises are graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the eye of 
the child a new word or two as he advances, 





OUT DOORS 


By Luciz D. WELSH. 


Stories from Birdland 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Colored illustrations. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The children who are fortunate enough to run about out doors in the 
country, would find the same objects of interest which are talked about 
in this book. Birds, sheep, dogs, frogs, mice, musk-rats, and honey-bees 
are talked over, and talk themselves in an informal, vivacious way that is 
pleasing to children. There is much of accurate description and some 
science in the way the animals describe themselves, that will be uncon- 
sciously absorbed by the children while their interest is centered in the 
story. The book is wholesome in character and will foster a kindly feel- 
ing towards animals because they are such interesting creatures and have 
so many wonderful ways of caring for themselves. The chapters of this 
volume are made up of singe sentence paragraphs, in large, clear type, primary teachers, As to their liter 


Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 
Vols. I. and II. 


Large Type Edition. Fully Illustrated. 





The large type and many illus 


trations will be appreciated by all 


with a vocabulary suited to second year children and perhaps to some ary quality and accuracy, we need 
first year classes. The illustrations are spirited and abundant, and are 
presented in every variety—color, half-tone, simple sketches and 
silhouette. 


only to say that they are by the 
successful author of Svories from 


Animal Land. 





Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 
ee s Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 
y ANNA CHASE Davis. 


2 By Mrs. M. A. B. KEt.y, State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Author of A Volume of Poems, etc. 
Embellished with colored photographic 


illustrations. Vols. I., II., III. Illustrated. Price, Bards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 











NATURE fo PORIES EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. The Leaves from Nature's Story Bock, bv Mrs, Kelly, are wonderfully 
Youngest Readers Gentlemen : — You are to be congrat- full of interesting facts concerning the lie h tories and actions of living 
| ulated upon the illustrations in your things. These facts are presented in such a peculiar, simple and attrac- 
: Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. tive style that it can scarcely be difficult for the merest chiid to compre 
Little children will get more from these hend them. 




















than from the text, as good as it is. CHARLES H. Peck, Slate Botanist, Albany, N. Y. 
ANIMALS Yours truly, 
WILD ano TAME Henry T. BAILey, were 


ANNA CHASE DAVIS 














State Supe: visor 
of Drawing, Mass. 











FOR YOUR DESK 








ie Stories from Animal Land 


By ANNIE E, CHASE. 
. 


Some of our Friends 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. 


Small qto. Illus. Price, Boards, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


A dainty collection of stories of the “ home life” 


of animals, birds, 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. For First Year. insects, etc., expressly compiled for inculcating in children a sense of 
humanity towards, and loving care for the helpless creatures dependent 

Interesting stories of animals told in a charming manner. Easy upon their benevolence. Every teacher will be charmed with its use- 


reading for very little children. fulness, for it is just the book that children will “take to.” 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


650 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
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Patriotic Reading for February 





SECOND GRADE, 


Stories of the 
United States. 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 











STORIES 


OP THE 


Large type edition. Illustrated. UNITED STATES 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; FoR. 
Cloth, 40 cents. YOUNGEST READERS 
The supply of supplementary reading Of 


for a grade or two in advance of tLis 
has been abundant. But Miss Davis is 
one of the few who have succeeded in 
writing fo the children interesting 
matter. 


ANNA CHASE DAVIS 





























Stories of the Red Children. 


By Dorotuy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural anc fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the l.ttle Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 


children cf to-day with a peculiar cluseness. All barriers of race and, 


centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author’s wi ll-known charm in st ry-teliing has never shown better than 
in this little book. The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rai:bows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
Pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Stories of 


‘Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Inte*:sting stories of the lives of Colum- 


bus—" Vashington —William Penn — Gen. 
Putr*m — and Benjamin Franklin. 





Stories of Our Authors. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Long- 
fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 
Alcott. 

Everyone knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the c':ildhood of these 
men, These anecdotes have been woven to- 
gether and written in simple, disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of the sec- 
ond year grade or to the third year grade. 





‘ THIRD GRADE. 


Stories of 








Great Inventors. 


Illustrated. 






> STORIE s Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


. GREAT Cloth, 40 cents. 
. INVENTORS 
Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — 
® E MACOMBER 


Morse — Edison — with graphic 
IE DU CATIONAL 


Pusysins ©. stories of their wonderful discov- 























eries and inventions. 








Stories of 








American 
Pioneers. 
Illustrated. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents, 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 




















— Fremont — Kit Carson. 











Stories of 
STORIES Colonial Children 
COLONIAL Price, Boards, 40 cents; 
CHILDREN 


Cloth, 60 cents. 


Every story has a child for its hero; 
It is the chi/d’s part in the wars and 
Indian troubles that is portrayed; it 
is the children in the churches that 
are described; the children at the 
first Thanksgiving; the children in 
the quaint costumes and customs of 
the colonial times. 
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Charming Books for March. 








THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


By E. Norris. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little book, 
‘The Story of Hiawatha,” and am charmed. I think 


I never quite saw the beauty of the poem before myself, 


and it is so simple any child can comprehend it. 


GERTRUDE MEADER, 7amworth, N. H. 





Stories of the Red Children 


By DororHy Brooks. 


Large Type. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much of 
poetry and romance about the life of the red men. Wind, stars, rain, 
snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are woven into 
charming stories which will feed the imagination without injuring the 
children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking }ictures vivid 
with Indian life a: d activities. 





NATURE 
STUDY. 


NECESSARY TABLE BOOKS, 








(First— all concede) 


Fairyland of Flowers 


Primary Edu a:ion well says, 


“The latest edition of FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS is a decided im- 
provement in illustration upon the earlier editions. Many of the cuts 
which have marred the beauty of the book have been taken out, and 
many handsome full-page half tone engravings have been added, so that 
the book stands tu-day foremost in beau.y among botanies for children 
and for school-room use. The unique position that FAIhYLAND OF 
FLoweErs holds amorg books upon the subject is evidently appreciated 
by teachers, judging from the steadily increasing sales. It is mt a 
botany in the old sense, neither is it a ‘ reference book’ f. r minute facts. 
It is a book of hundreds of illustrations, of flower legends, and flower 
poems, together with a reliable flora for young people to begin work | 
upon One teacher writes us: ‘I keep on mv desk several botanies for | 
scientific an‘! exact reference; but for inspiration and to arouse enthu- | 
siasm in my pupils and l.ve for the work, I use always the FAIkYLAND 
OF F.owrRs.’” 

New Edition. 





Illus. Prie, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25. 


(Second) 
A Year Among the Trees 


By WILSON FLAGG, 


That eminent teacher of Natural History, Prof. Charles B. Scott, of 
Oswego Normal School, writes, 

“Flage’s A Vear Among the Trees is exceedingly suggestive and 
helpful. It is laden with the spirit of nature study, the spirit which | 





makes us love the trees and all nature. I find by placing the book in 
the hands of young teachers th:t it does not help them much in identify- 
ing trees, ‘ finding names, but after reading t: e bowk, pa ticularly if read 
out of doors, in c mpany with the trees, themselves, a teacher must catch 
something of the spirit in which the trees and all nature must be 
approached and is much hetter fitted to study the trees with her pupils. 
It is a book full of inspiration to me.” 


Lilus. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


( Third) 


A Year With the Birds 


Stlk Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


WILSON FLAGG is also the author of this illustrated work, and he has 
treated his subject in a form that is readable to both naturalist and simple 
bird lover Birds of winter, birds of the night, birds «f the moor, sea 
and shore, birds of the pasture anv forest, and farm and barnyard, are all 
treated of, and hundreds of s_ecies receive a detailed review. 


(Fourth) 


The Poetry ‘of Flowerland 


Cloth. 


Poetry of Fl werland edited and selected by M. Alice Brvant, 
(224 pp.) contains about one hundred and fiity pieces of poetry relating 
to various flowers, with occasi »nal hits of prose relating to the legends or 
uses of plants. This collectivn is interesting and will be prized by those 
who love flowers. — Wisconsin School Fournal. 


Price, 75 cents. 
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RAPHAEL 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

t Portrait of Raphael, 2. Sistine Madonna, 3 Ma- 
donna of the Fish. 4. La Bel'e Jardiniere. 5. The 
Archangel. 6. Galatea. 7. St. Cecelia. 8. Marvelous 
Draught of Fish 9. Madonna della Sedia 10. St. 
Paul. xt Transfiguration. 12. Raphael in his Studio. 


With Charming Story of His Life. 


They are simple but very charmingly written, 
and give just the information wanted in regard 
to the pictures of great pain ers, whose works 
in reproduction are being placed in the school- 
room, 

Mrs. JoHN B. SHERWOOD, 
Pres. Chicago Public School Art Society, 











MICHAEL ANGELO 


FFFFs 


A collection of the representative works of 
the great artist, together with a charming story 
of his life. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portrait of Angelo 2. Angelo’s Home 3. Head 
of David. 4. Tom) of Lorenzo de Medici. 5 Guiliano 
de Me'ici 6. Satue of Moses 7. Head of Moses. 
8 Ceiling of Sistine Chapel. 9. Prophet Ezekiel. 
10 Sistine Chapel. 11. Decorative Figure 12. Three 
Fates. 13. Last Judgment 14. Angelo and Vittoria 
Colonna, 


With list of subjects for language work and 
reference. 











CORREGGIO 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portrait of Correggio. 2. Angels’ Heads. 3. Ma- 
donna with St. George. 4. Ma:‘onna San Franci-co. 
5. Madonna of Sr. Sebastian. €. Diana. 7 Madonna 
and Child. 8 Coronation of the Virgin. 9g St. John 
the Evangelist. 10. Assumption of the Virgin. 
11. Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine. 12. Madonna 
della Scala. 13. Madonna with St. Jerome. 14. Ma- 
donna della Scodella. 15. Holy Night. 16. Ascen 
sion of St. Thomas. 


With References and Subjects for Lan- 
guage and Special Study. 














TITIAN 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


x. Rialto, Venice. 2. Facade of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
3 Bridge of Sighs. 4. Interior of St. Mark’s, and 
Grand Canal and Byzantine Palace, Venice. 5. St. 
Barbara. 6. Madonna and Child. 7 Presentation in 
the Temple. 8 The Concert. g Portrait of Titian 
to. Madonna and Child Adored by Angels. 11. Tre 
Tribute Money. 12 Three Graces. 13. Three Ages 
of Man. 14. Assumption of the Virgin. 15 Head of 
Virgin. 16. The Entombment. 17. Madonna of the 
Pesaro. 18. Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple. 
19. The Vir,in. ° i 


Together with Sketch of History of 
Venice and Venetian Art, and 
appropriate Illustrations. 











FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 


Read Them to 
Your Little Ones 


STORIES 


OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS 


“The style is simple and charming 
and the aim has been to arouse in 
the child an enthusiasm for art and 
beauty.” 





1 The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 
The Story of Rubens 
The Story of Millet 
The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Durer 
The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyck 
The Story of Angelo 
The Story of Correggio 
The Story of Titian 
The Story of Da Vinci 
The Story of 

Fra Angelico 
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Price, Only 10 Cents Each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St , Boston. 
New York. Chicago. San Frangiseo. 
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BLACKBOARD 


THE FOLLOWING DESIGNS ARE ON 
PAPER, 
AVERAGING 18x36 INCHES. 


- 


Price only 5 cents each 
25 for one dollar. 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply 
writing the number found opposite each. 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


1. Cat 101. Giraffe 
2. Dog lv2. Kangaroo 
3 Mouse 1 3. Crecodile 
4 Rat 104. Dog, St Bernard 
5. Greyhound 105. Dog, Newfuundland 
6. Stag 106. Three Little Kittens 
7. Doe and Fawn 109. Lainb ‘ 
8 Horse 114, Donkey 
9. Trotting Horse 115, Opossum and Young 
10 Running Horse 123. Buffalo 
ll. Sheep 124. Polar Bear 
. Cow 125. oe, 
13. Cow and Calf 126. Ostrich 
14. Pig . 127. Snow Bird 
15. Goat 128. Blue Heron 
16. Row ster 129. Cuckoo 
17. Hen and Chicks 13v. Partridge, Mother and 
18. Chicks, large brood 
19. Goose i31. Night Hawk 
20. Duck 132 Blue Jay 
21. Swan 133. Robin 
22. Turkey 134 Plover 
23. Stork 161 Whale 
24. Eagle 162. Seal 
25. Hawk 163. Rhinoceros 
26. Owl 164 Dog’s Head 
27. Sparrows 165. Reindeer 
38. Fox 166. Parrot 
39 Wolf 167. Humming Bird 
49. Lion 168. Baltimore Oriole 
41. Tiger 189. Pigs 
42. Elephant 200. Cat and Dog 
43 Camel °* 204. Long-Eared Bat 
44. Bear 210. Beaver 
45. Rabbit 211. Frog 
46. Squirrel 212. Dragon Fly 
47. Bee 213. Wasp 
48. Grasshopper 214. House Fly 
49. Butterfly 215. Beetle 
50. Spider and Web 216. Large Spider 
51. Monkey 217 Crab 
52 Lobster 218. Turtle 
53. Fish, Trout B. Sea Anemones 
54. Starfish C. Flock of Birds 





100, Horse’s head J. Ourang-Outang 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28 Tulips 264. Camelia 

29. Wild ‘Rose 137. Sugar Cane 

30. Pansies 138. Tea Plant 

31. Fuschia 139. Coffee Plant 

82 Pond Lilies 155. Rice Plant and Birds 
83. Pinks 156 Tobacco Plant 

84 Calla-Lily 157. Pine Apple 

35. Sunflower 158. Morning Glory 

36 Daisies 224. Golden Rod 

64. Tomatoes 22). M-yflower 


1” Green Corn A. Easter Lilies. 
117. Blackberries D. Hollyhocks 
118. Poppies E. Cat-tails 

121 Japan Lilies F. Apple Blossoms 
122. Spray of Maple Leaves | G. Pine Cones 

135. Flax H. Iris 

1386 Cotton Plant 1. Thistle 


226. Nasturtiums 243. Forget-me-not 

2/7. Cherries ' 244. Dwarf Cornel 

228. Trumpet Creeper 245. Buttercup 

229. Common Flax. 246 Trumpet Honeysuckle 
230. Acorns 247. Vimpernel 

231. Clematis 248. Nightshade 

232. Narcissus 249. Arrow Head 

233. Sumach 250. Pink 

234. Wild Geraniums 251. Harebell 

235. Sweet Pea 252 Meadow Lily 

236. Geradia 253 Dutchman's Pipe 
237. Swamp Azalea 254. Spiced Wintergreen 
233. Columbine 255. Painted Trillium 
239. Evening Primrose 256. Butten Wood 

240. Pitcher Plant 27. Butternut 

241. May Flower 258. Jessamine 

94’. Salvia 265. Passion Flower 
259. St. John’swort 266. Wood Sorrel 

260 Sniderwort 267. Sweet Fern 


268. ®our-o’clock 
239. Phiox 
270. Sassafras 


91 Chiccory 
262. Blvets 
268. Lady’s Slipper 








TREES. 

37. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
63. Melons 275. Elm 
65 Oranges 276. Magnoha 
66. Pears 277. White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68 Grapes 279. White Birch 
69. Apples 280. Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves}28|. Aspen 
169. Palm 282. Maple 
170. Banana Tree 

PORTRAITS. 

Five Cents Each 
55. Franklin 148 Edgar Allen Poe 
56. Washington 149. Napoleon 
57. Lincoln 1b). Wellington 
58. Gartield 151. Pope Leo XIII 
59. Grant 152. King William 
6. Cleveland 158 Bismarck 
62. Froebel 154, Czar of Russia 
83. Boy's Face 159. Professor Agassiz 
84 Girl’s Face 160. Horace Mann 
Ill. Man’s Face 176. Charles Dickens 
112, Woman’s Face 177. Louisa M. Alcott 
140. Longfellow 178. James Russel: Lowell 
l4l. Whittier 179. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
142 Oliver Wendell Holmes/220. Harrison 


DENTs mailed for $1.00 or any one of them, 5 cents. 


Chart A. 
Chart B. 


Chart ©. 
Chart D. 
Chart E. 
Chart F. 
Chart G. 





. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
George Eliot 
Shakespeare 

5. Tennyson 

147. Wm. C. Bryant 


LIFE-S!IZE STENCIL PORTRAITS OF ALL THE PRESI- 


221. Blaine 
22’. Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
223. Gladstone 

K. Frederick IIT 

Z. Columbus 





CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 
and Tuberous, 
Classification of Plants as Endogens and Exo- 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 
Shapes and margins of leaves 
The parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 
Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg. Pimento. 
Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and l’epper. 
Five kinds of grasses. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each 


PHYSIOLOCICAL CHARTS. 


These_Charts are larger and more accurate than ever 
before offered in stencils, eight charts. The Skeleton 
(25e.), The Nervous System (l5c.), Heart (ic.), Lungs 
(wwe ), Intestines (lvc.), Brain and Spinal Chord (10c.), 
Fye and Vision (1: ¢.), Complete set, 75 cents. 

Large Chart showing five races of mankind. Price 
15 cents. 


WRITING CHARTS. 


Charts showing correct 
two positions, Size 24x30 inches, 10 cents. 


panying — per set, 50 cents. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


sition of hand in writing; 
Five charts 
of Capital Letters, six inches high—small letters accom- 


TENCILS. 


Directions for Using. 


Clean the blackboard thoroughly. If the board be 
“ greasy.” it may be well to dampen it slightly before 
applying the stencil. Scrape crayon upon the blackboard 
eraser, and placing the stencil against the blackboard, 
the rough side toward you, rub the eraser over the per- 
forations. Remove the design and the outlines will 
appear. It may then be traced with white or colored 
crayon A little dust bag of thin cloth may be nsed 
instead of an eraser to convey the pulverized chalk 
throngh the perforations of the stencil. 

These stencils are an indispensable ald to teachers, 
enabling you to place on the blackboard for the instruc- 
tion of your pupils a large outline picture of any object 
abont which you wish toteach them = It reqnires no skill 
in drawing to produce a picture from one of these sten- 
cils ani the same stencil can be used a great many times 
before wearing out 

By reference to the List, it will be seen that a large 
variety of subjects are present d, affording you ample 
scope for selectior. of themes for Language Lessons, 
Primary Reading Exercises, Object Lessons about Ani- 
mals, Plants. Fruits, Flowers, Birds. Occupations of 
Children and the Lives of Distinguished Men. 
(Directions for .Using These Stencils Accompany Each 
Design.) 


MAPS. 
1. Eastern Hemisphere 15, Southern States, W. Div. 
2. Western l“emisphere 16. ¢ entral States, Ek. Div. 
8. North America 17 Central States. W Div. 
*4, South America | 18. Pacific States and Terri- 
5. Europe } tories 
6. Asia | 19. Bo-ton Harbor. 
7 Africa | 2°, Massachusetts 
8. Australia (21. Canada 
9. British Isles | 22. Palestine 
10. West Indies |28. Map showing acquist- 
ll. United States } tion of Territory to 
12. New E gland States | the Thirteen Original 
13. Middle Atlantic States | States, when acquired 


14. Southern States, E. Div. and how. 

The above maps are on paper, 24x36 inche« showing the 
Latitude and Longitude, location of the principal Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Rivers, Cities and Political divisions. 

Maps of the Separate States. 


Pr‘ce, 10 cents each, 


LARCE MAPS. 


These Stencils make maps as large as the largest wall 
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The Everlasting Monotony 


The over-and-over of life’s duties makes a “ grind” 
of that which should be healthful, enjoyable work. 
Monotony is depressing, deadening, and if it did not 
blunt sensibility, maddening. 

If mature people become weary of over-repetition 
what must it be to little children? Every instinct of 
their nature calls for change and variety. True, they 
do return to the same plays, songs and games over 
and over again but they do other things “ between,” 
and escape the weariness of successive repetitions. 

But once in their places in the school-room and 
they are helpless victims to the monotony that makes 
a school a tiresome place to a visitor, and infinitely 
more tiresome to the children. 

Teachers love to “ settle things,’’ to determine the 
best way to do things and then to keep right on doing 
them that way, till only astral-bodied cherubs could 
quietly submit to it. Mischief in school is largely the 
reaction from monotony. The teacher punishes the 
sin and never dreams that she is the responsible 
sinner. A_ twisting, wriggiing, inattentive school 
means something, and more often than otherwise 
reflects upon the management of the teacher. Prepara- 
tion for a day’s work, or for a single lesson is never 
complete till the teacher has answered questions like 
these satisfactorily: Have I put just as much freshness 
and variety into this work as I can? Have I tried my 
best to put myself in the place of these children and to 
look at things through their eyes? Have I provided 
for their natural restlessness by pleasant surprises and 
fresh ways of presenting things? 

Normal schools unconsciously do much to fasten 
the one-way habit upon their pupil teachers. The 
model teacher with a fringe of a half dozen “ observers,” 
uses some device for the moment, that the imitative 
‘observers ” will catch up as a safe thing to do for- 
evermore, because it was done in that never-to-be- 
criticised (!) place, the ‘“‘ practice school” of a state 
normal. In this thoughtless way some critic teacher 
must have started the silly custom that has spread all 
over the country—the inane, wearisome custom of 
encouraging primary children to whisper “ secrets’ to 
their teacher concerning the lesson in progress. Is 
there a new word to be taught in reading? The first 
discoverer, after jumping on his tiptoes and manifesting 
all the physical pangs of an overjoyous discovery 
is permitted to whisper the word to his teacher, who 
instantly assumes a beaming expression suitable to 
the occasion and passes on to receive the confidences 
of a half dozen more ecstatic children. Is this way of 
teaching reading an exceptional device for heightening 
interest? If the visitor who feels like flying, after 
witnessing this process for ten minntes, could really 
spread her wings and sail away to other sections of the 
country, she would alight just in season to witness 
similar give and take confidence schemes in the 
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primary schools. Somebody began it and “all we 
like sheep”’ followed after. 

What can be done? Who can convince teachers 
that monotonous repetition of any method, however 
worthy, is sure death to the child’s interest? When 
she zs convinced of this fact, she has put her foot on 
the first round of the ladder whereby she may climb 
to another plane, where mistaken, monotonous people 
can begin all over again and do better. Let us be 
original if we can, followers if we must, but monot- 
onous — vever! 


The Poetry and Philosophy of 
" ‘Tennyson VI 
The Idyils of the King 


EDWARD Howarpb GriGGs 


(All rights reserved) 


E are to pass now from the consideration of 
W Tennyson’s spiritual experience, unfolded for us 
in ‘In Memoriam,” to the only other extended 
work which has a claim to rank highest 
among his creations. Where “In Memoriam” was all 
personal, ‘* The Idylls of the King ”’ reconstruct a vanished 
period of old romance, veiled with the deep atmosphere of 
the past years, and full of the dim but impressive figures of 
sweet or troubled dreams. Yet even here, with material 
wholly objective in character, Tennyson uses it to express 
his own philosophy of life in a subtle allegory of sense and 
soul. ‘Thus there is a double interest in these poems: we 
love them because they lift us into a world of pure, exalted 
beauty, far from the hard and hurried struggle of modern 
life, and we find a deep thread of thought running through 
them which interprets eternal human problems. 

The material of the Idylls was always very attrac- 
tive to Tennyson. Long before the organic plan had 
developed itself in his mind, he had written preliminary 
studies of fragments of the Arthurian legend, as in the 
Lady of Shalott, Sir Galahad, Sir Lancelot and Queen 
Guinevere, and the Morte d’ Arthur. In ail of these except 
the last, the greater part of which is used in the concluding 
poem of the Idylls, the style is fanciful, presenting the 
carefully woven, all but artificial stanzas which mark the 
early experimental work of Tennyson. From this type to 
the epical depth of the greater Idylls is a long step; but 
it only shows that throughout his working life the “ Idylls ” 
furnished a theme for the meditation and the creative work 
of Tennyson. 

Wis growth, as well as the change, in his attitude toward 
this body of old legend, is well illustrated if we compare 
the Lady of Shalott with Lancelot and Elaine. The 
former appeared in the little volume published in 1833, 
while the latter comes to us from the period of Tennyson’s 
highest creative work. In the earlier poem a strange, wierd 
fate hovers over the Lady of Shalott, the human meaning of 
which is barely hinted. In the tragedy of Elaine this 
fate is deepened and humanized, becoming the fate of unre- 
quited love, and involving the destiry of innocence 
in the ruin wrought by the storm of positive passion. Yet 
still the mystic quality is preserved. Again, in the earlier 
poem Tennyson weaves pretty, closely rhymed verses, fit to 
express the unreal imagined picture; in the later poem he 
keeps the music and harmony but passes to the majestic 
freedom of the deep-sounding blank verse. Compare the 
two descriptions of the passing of the lady on the river to 
Camelot : 

“ Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot: 
And as the bvat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 


They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott.” 
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, These are pretty verses and they weave a picture for our 
imagination ; yet how slight the appeal to our feelings as 
compared with the description in Launcelot and Elaine : 


“ Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead, 
Oar'd by the dumb, went upward with the flood— 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter — all her bright hair streaming down — 
And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 

Drawn to her waist, and she herself in white 

All but her face, and that clear-featured face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead, 

But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled.” 


Or compare the earlier Sir Galahad with the treatment of 
this character in the Holy Grail. In the former poem the 
knight is made to say: 


* My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 

_ The horse and rider reel: 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of c.mbat stands, 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands, 


A maiden knight —to me is given 
Such hope, | know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in l.ving beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel's hand, 
This mortal armor that 1 wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air.” 

We feel that this is a very amiable young man, but rather 
uninteresting, and somewhat too close to that most offensive 
of all individuals, the moral prig. We feel, too,. that it 
would -have been in better taste if. some one else than Sir 
Galahad had said these things of him, for we incline to sus- 
pect this self-conscious virtue. 

Of all this there is no trace in the Holy Grail. If Sir Gala- 
had there is still non-human, it is because he is an exalted and 
mystical symbol of the perfect purify of heart that is. 
rewarded by the sight of divine things. It is significant, 
too, that the story of Sir Galahad is recounted not by him, 
but by Sir Percivale. Here, as in Lancelot and Elaine, a 
single quotation fails to express the height and dignity of 
the character, since the unified impression of the whole 
poem is so powerful. Yet a glimpse of the character of Sir 
Galahad is given when Sir Percivale quotes from him : 

“ Saw ye no more? I, Galahad, saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail, descend upon the shrine : 
I saw the fiery face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bread, and went; 
And hither am I come; and never yct 
‘Hath what thy sister taught me first to see, 
This Holy Thing, fail’d from my side, nor come 
Cover’d, but moving with me night and day, 
Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken’d marsh, 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain-top 
Biood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red. And in the strength of this I rode, 
Shattering all evil-customs everywhere, 
And past thro’ Pagan’s real ns, and made them mine, 
And clash’d with Pagan hordes, and bore them down, 
And broke thro’ all, and in the strength of this 
Come victor. But my time is hard at hand, 
And hence I go; and one will crown me king 
Far in the spiritual city; and come thou, too, 
For thou shalt see the vision when I go.” 


This is not the nice, self-conscious virtue, but rather the 
absorption in the spiritual vision that lifts one above the 
plane of sense and self, and abrogates or transforms all 
ordinary rules and judgments. 

This deepening of the content and spiritual meaning of 
the Round Table legends, through Tennyson’s long-con- 
tinued meditation upon them, is evident throughout “ The 
Idylls of the King.”” He found here a more and more per- 
fect opportunity for the expression of his fundamental phil- 
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osophy of life and his peculiar poetic power. In the person 
of King Arthur became incarnated more and more his con-. 
ception of the ideal life, while the various characters of the 
legend came to symbolize the different forces which 
strengthen, transform, desecrate or destroy the ideal. And 
out of the dim figures of the legend what a range of human 
types he succeeded in developing. From the lithe, sensual, 
perfidious Vivien to the sweet, humble, trusting Enid ; from 
the passionate womanhood of Guinevere to the saintly inno- 
cence of Elaine ; from the bitter struggle of Lancelot to the 
easy vice of Gawain; from the fresh, youthful, courageous 
Gareth to wise, world-old Merlin, what an array of char- 
acters. Yet about them all isa certain unreality as if they 
were forms from some dream-world, or beautiful figures 
woven into some glorious, but faded tapestry, whose back- 
ground can be but dimly descried. We read these Idylls 
over again and are left with a thrill of inexpressible beauty, 
a baunting memory of forgotten music, a sense of fate and 
mystery, and the saddened glory of fading sunset skies. 
Yet it is easy for us to forget alike the characters and inci- 
dents of the story. Excepting Arthur, Guinevere and 
Lancelot, who dre impressed upon us by other sources as 
wellas Tennyson, few if any of the characters make the 
most vital human impress upon our imagination. How dim 
Modred seems beside Iago, and how non-human the purity 
of Sir Galahad beside that of Desdemona. Even when 
Shakespeare enters the world of pure fancy, as in the 
“Tempest,” he paints a Miranda intensely and joyously 
human in contrast with Tennyson’s intangible Enid or Lady 
Elaine. : 

Yet this very unreality furnished part of the charm of the 
Arthurian legends for Tennyson. The more sordid aspects 
of the struggle for existence pained and shocked him. ‘The 
breaking down of aristocratic forms, and the bare, greedy, 
and commonplace character of half-born democracy offended 
him. He was repelled by the crudity of the mass; he was 
uninterested in the industrial and objective struggle of 
the age, and felt that the solution of the social problems 
lay in the return to the manners of an earlier period, 
under the benignant leadership of the gentleman, rather 
than in the completion of the struggle toward democracy 
in which we find ourselves involved. Thus it was 
with a feeling of infinite relief that he turned from the 
oppression of the dull and hard struggle of the objective 
modern life to this realm of old, chivalric legend, full 
ot dim, knightly figures and fair, unearthly ladies, 
weaving with mystic paces and waving hands the golden 
and rainbow web of a life of dreams. All that is 
commonplace and dull in the struggle of life fades when 
seen across the magic abyss of the centuries, and the ideal 
elements, softened and chastened into forms of perfect 
beauty, seem purer and more worthy than in the daily world. 
Thus the same impulse which caused Tennyson to turn away 
from the crowd and seek peace in the serenity and beauty of 
the naturé world made him choose this old body of tradition 
as the theme of the first, or second among his greater works. 

Another charm which the Arthurian story had for Tenny- 
son lay in the thoroughly aristocratic character of the society 
it presented. It is a world of knights and ladies, where the 
churl is forgotten or despised. If he be accorded kindly 
treatment by the knight, it is largely in a spirit of patronizing 
beneficence not far removed from that in which one gives a 
bone toa dog. It was the gentleman and lady in the older 
sense that interested Tennyson, and it was a relief to him to 
turn to a society where all others were forgotten. If the 
Christian brotherhood be theoretically recognized in the 
poem, it is in no way realized in the society the poem pre- 
sents. The work Tennyson dignifies is all knightly labor, 
and chiefly that of the sword; there is no sense of the 
superior worth of the slow, constructive work that builds 
civilization. In all this is at once the charm and the weak- 
ness of Tennyson: the charm of a beautiful, refined, exalted 
spirit, but the weakness of failing to grasp the larger, objec- 
tive human problem. 

Moreover “ The Idylls of the King ’’ show the same kind 
of conscious imitation of an earlier simplicity as shows in the 
English “ Pre-Raphaelite” painters. In both cases the 








effort is to achieve the grace and directness so hard to get in 
a highly civilized age, by immediate imitation of earlier art 
or life. But in both cases the result is far from the past 
phase that served as a model. There is in Tennyson a 
subtle delicacy, a refinement of feeling, a spiritual sensitive- 
ness as far removed from the knighthood of the period 
represented, as Rossetti’s ‘‘ Beata Beatrix ’’ or the deep-eyed 
maidens of Burne-Jones are from the pictures of Cimabue 
and Giotto. 

The content of this poetry is therefore modern ; it pre- 
sents the subjective life of the spirit which so deeply 
absorbed Tennyson ; and if the forms in which this life is 
expressed are drawn from the old days of chivalry, it is only 
because, thus transported to a remote landscape, the eternal 
realities of the human spirit are revealed with an added 
beauty or mystery through the golden radiance or the gray 
mists of the years that lie between. 
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Art in the School-Room 


Eva A. MADDEN Anchorage Ky. 


Ts art impulse which, in the few past years, has so 
effectually revolutionized our American ideas of home 
decoration, choice of pictures, bric-a-brac, etc., has 

not failed to have its effect on our school-rooms. We 
see the result in the unpretentious attempt at wall decora- 
tion in the smallest schools as well as in the superb 
collections of photographs which are the boasted property 
of many large institutions and colleges. 

The mere act of raising a flag is a decorative movement, 
and the study of color, the pursuit of designing, the practice 
of drawing from the object are the logical outcome of the 
recent impulse. We all recognize the new feature in school 
work without pausing to inquire why this important study 
has been permitted to develop itself entirely in decorative 
lines, to the neglect of the historical. We make it our duty 
to see that children are familiar with the great names of 
literature but pay little or no attention to the masters of the 
kindred arts.. It would, of course, be folly to add more to 
the labors of either teacher or pupils, but the history of art 
is full of things which would interest children and sow the 
seeds for future investigations which might bear fruit in an 
increased American interest in art in future years. 

Children as arule are not as “mindless” as the senfi- 
mentalists among the educators take emotional joy in 
believing. They spontaneously and naturally desire to 
know why, when they make pies of mud it is play, and why, 
when they make apples of clay, it is work. A _ child 
intuitively respects a lesson and if he thoroughly appreciates 
the fact that making forms of clay is the a b c work of 
what great men do his interest is not only increased but is a 
more intelligent interest. 

I would suggest that casts be’ shown them and the work 
explained. That the correct modelling of a cylinder may be 
the first step towards the making of a “ Lion of Lucerne” 
is an inspiring thought and gives a definite purpose to the 
processes. Every child knows just why he learns to read, 
write, cipher or spell. His common sense and practical 
tendencies demonstrate that to accomplish what those about 
him do, he must learn these particular things. Personally I 
have found it always a gain to recognize a child’s intelli- 
gence and refuse to lead him without in a measure designat- 
ing the road. It is suggested then, that while the little chil- 
dren are drawing and modelling they may be told stories 
about the men who have handled pencil and clay with the 
greatest success. Of course while actual teaching is 
necessary this cannot be done but, in my own work, I have 
at the expiration of certain periods, review work done 
silently and without aid from me. These reviews consist of 
drawings of all the lines, forms, objects, which have been 
previously taught them; modelings of the solid forms, and 
of objects suggested by these forms; and designs drawn 
by exact measurement and colored according t' the lessons 
lately given. 
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While this review work, which, by the way it is well to 
send home as actual demonstration of what the child is 
accomplishing, is going on in the room I have found the 
telling of a story an effectual way of. keeping children self- 
reliant in their work since they never interrupt to ask ques- 
tions if they are really interested. The story of Giotto and 
Cimabue, of the Giotto tower, of Benjamin West, of Michael 
Angelo, are sure to be liked and through them the children 
learn that work lies behind even the ornamental and _ beauti- 
ful. In this connection, is it not well to ask ourselves if the 
unguided use of paint and crayons has any practical bear- 
ing on the education of a child. It may be,—and doubtless 
is,— heretical to question the end of crazy looking daubs of 
color as representations of castles, queens, kings, etc., drawn 
while the enthusiastic teachers relates Greek myths and tells 
the children to put on paper just what the story tells them. 

When a teacher has passed the early twenties, she begins 
to wonder if her eyes are “ unannointed,”’ because she fails 
to see in these crude productions “a great power of analysis 
that needs only to be understood to secure grand results.”’ 
In fact, if she is practically conscientious concerning 
theories, she is apt to ask herself if the whole performance is 
not an equal waste of energy, crayons, and time. What 
objection can there possibly be to color study proceeding in 
the practical lines of design? Why cannot that energy go 
into the learning how to color smoothly and harmoniously. 
Designing is now a recognized profession and since work in 
the school-room is tending towards professional skill in other 
studies, is it not perfectly legitimate to ‘let the zsthetic be 
practical as well? 

And further, why should even primary work be done 
hurriedly or carelessly when it concerns this same depart- 
ment? To tell a child that a thing will do when it is poorly 


The Spirit of Patriotism. 


The spirit of patriotism must pervade the schools. It has 
come into them with new strength and meaning these recent 
months. It is to be encouraged by every proper instrumen- 
tality. The instrumentality more potent than any other is 
the soul and spirit of the teacher. Mr. Emerson said it 
made not so much difference what one studies as whom he 
studies with. Flags are of small moment, except as they are 
suggestive and emblematical. You may display in these 
schools all the bullet-riddled battle flags which the gallant 
soldiers of the Union armies carried so proudly up the great 
avenue of the capital city on the famous review at the close 
of the Rebellicn, and the effect will be lost unless the 
teacher knows American history, unless she can recall the 
cost and understands the value of our distinguishing 
American institutions, unless she sees at a glance what the 
flag means, unless her spirit is attuned and her feet keep 
step to the music of the Union. But if she does know, and 
if she does see, and if she does feel, there will indeed be 
patriotism in the school, flag or no flag. 

Other nations understand this, and act upon it. In 
Germany the teacher is, in law, an officer of the state; is 
sworn to support the government, obey its laws and pro- 
mote its interests in all conceivable ways. The arrange- 
ment of the room, the books that are used, the songs that 
are sung, all the words spoken aud all the things done, are 
made to give significance to the three-colored flag and con- 
tribute to the greatness of the Fatherland. In France no 
person can enter the service of the schools who is not a 
native Frenchman. Every precaution is observed to have 
the heart of the teacher pulsate in harmony with the heart 
of the State, and every means taken to bring the help of 
the teacher to the support of the State. 

The American public school, as I remarked at the begin- 
ning, has grown to be the greatest of American institutions. 
It is come to have an autonomy and a purpose of its own. 
To understand. and promote this purpose is a prime duty of 
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done that he may not be discouraged is a device which 
avenges itself later on somebody, generally on the child. 
Carelessness in requirement is never a kindness, and good 
work may be always obtained without a shadow of 
oppression. 

Not long ago, on a country walk I picked up little school 
exercises which had been dropped or thrown away by the 
pupils, white as well as colored, who had gone that way 
from school, and I could not but notice the carelessness in 
detail apparent on every paper. It is much harder to be 
practical than sentimental and results are leading old- 
fashioned people to wonder if much of the over-bubbling 
educational enthusiasm is not a sentimentality which is an 
alluring substitute for a conscientious exercise of will power 
along the lines of common-sense. Every teacher of to-day 
bows her head in gratitude to the new education which 
has opened her eyes and made fascinating her path, but will 
she not do well to combine with her theories George Eliot’s 
old-fashioned receipt for success, “the capacity for the 
taking of infinite pains ” ? 

More than one editor has returned manuscript because of 
general untidiness in appearance, and reports are in the air 
concerning the questionable ability of those who, having 
drawn for years, present themselves at the schools of applied 
design. 

It is significant that the catalogue of a leading college has 
uttered its protest against natural methods, unless with the 
knowledge acquired through them, the student can boast a 
thorough knowledge of grammatical forms. 

It is a homely task to be a mouth piece of tiresome truth 
in a day when enthusiasm and glowing words win attentive 
audiences, but —and time proves the fact — enthusiasms 
have ways of vanishing, but skill is a profession for all time. 


every teacher in the schools, and before one can do this he 
must recall the history and study the growth of the public 
school system. 

The public school system has come to be the main hope 
of the nation. It is the national stomach bound to digest 
all kinds of national food and make pure blood. It is to 
assimilate all kinds of people and convert them into good 
citizens. In this American system of schools the predomi- 
nant characteristics of our future American citizenship are 
being, and must continue to be, developed. 

The spirit of the teacher must throb with the spirit of this 
work. She must enter into the purpose of the State. She 
must know the proud story of the national life ; she must be 
familiar with its literature; she must be able to tell the 
achievements of its great men who have borne the burden 
of its councils or offered their lives for its life; she must 
understand the plan and framework of the government ; she 
must value our distinguishing institutions and sympathize 
with the true spirit and the aspirations of American Repub- 
lic, like which there is none other in the world; she must 
distern the danger points ; she must make every child under 
her influence so proud of the American name that he will 
hold it in jealous keeping, and so loyal to the flag that if 
need be, he will carry it through the blaze and hail of battle. 

— President Draper, Illinois State Uuiversity 


Washington’s Birthday 


’Tis splendid to live so grandly, 
That long after you are gone, 
The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun ; 
To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 
And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps its thought of your natal day. 
— Margaret E.. Sangster 
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February 


Many, many welcomes, 
Fe -ruary, fair maid, 
Ever, as of old time, 
Solitary firstling, 
Combing in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Prophet of the May time 
Prophet of the roses ; 
Many, many welcomes, 
February. fair maid. 

’ — Tennyson 


Cocoons in the School-room 
My Cynthias 


ELLA -JAcoss Philadelphia 


HAT we gain by our own experience is worth 

W much more than what we learn by the experience 

of others. SolI felt about caterpillars and moths 

when I began investigations on my own account. 

I explained to the boys in my school that I was anxious to 

watch the various stages in the life history-of the cynthia 

moth, and as they were equally interested, they searched all 

the trees in the neighborhood and secured about fifty 
cocoons for me. 

I gave away about half, and put twenty of the remainder 
into a large glass aquarium which I covered with mosquito 
netting. I placed five cocoons in a box in another room, 
fearing to have all my precious eggs in one basket. 

The cocoons were suspended from strings, and hung 
silently from November until April. I sprinkled them with 
water about once in two weeks to prevent their becoming 
too dry in the heated building. One morning, as | entered 
the room, I was greeted with a chorus of * Look! It’s out.” 
Yes, there was Miss Cynthia No. 1, resting on a twig, which 
{ had placed in a vase at the bottom of the aquarium. She 
had her wings outstretched and looked very feeble. - 





I removed the moth carefally to another aquarium. I 
knew the sex because the body of the female was very much 
distended with the eggs. During the day, several hundred 
eggs were deposited, but they were sterile and would not 
hatch. This moth died before my others came out. 

A week later three moths had appeared, but all females. 
These I killed in my cyanide jar, and mounted for speci- 
mens. The next week, seven moths, but again all females. 
I was in despair. But visiting a class room I noticed that 
one of the teachers had a male cynthia. I knew it by the 
thin body and thicker antenne. She kindly gave it to me 
for my experiment. The next day I discovered a male 
among my own brood. 

I placed the two males and the two females in a glass 
aquarium, and as I had another pair the next day, I had 
three couples. Mating followed and in a week there were 
thousands of eggs. 

These tiny eggs were oval in shape about the size of the 
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head of a pin. They were white with a mottling of brown 
and red at one end. 1 broke open several and the boys 
were delighted and astonished to see the tiny yolk and 
white, just like a bird’s egg; the shell was quite hard and 
brittle. I dissected one of my female specimens, and its 
abdomen contained hundreds of eggs in all stages, but most 
of them were perfectly formed. | 

Three weeks, after the eggs were laid, they hatched. 
The ends of the shells were broken off, and from each egg 
a tiny caterpillar had escaped. ‘They were grey, very small, 
less than one-sixteenth of an inch in length and the bodies 
were not as thick as sewing silk. ‘They were so tiny that 
only by the closest scrutiny could you detect life or motion. 

The next important step was to feed my large family of 
babies. The boys had found the cocoons on Ailanthus 
trees, so I knew this must be their food plant for them. It 
was early spring and the boys secured tiny twigs with 
delicate leaves on them. They brought fresh ones every day 
and afterwards twice a day, for as the caterpillars grew 
larger, they were voracious feeders, and we could easily 
understand how trees and whole forests are ruined by such 
pests. 

On the third day after they were hatched, I noticed that 
some of the caterpillars looked as if they had two heads. 
Using the inagnifying glass, I saw that the skin was loose, 
and that the caterpillars were in the stage of making their 
first moult. The skin around the head was loosened first, 
and by wriggling a great deal, the caterpillars walked out of 
their first suits and found themselves clothed at once in new 
dresses. ‘ 

After the third moult the caterpillars were really beautiful. 
They were a bright yellow, with regular rows of black 
dots. There were six rows of spines running lengthwise 
down their bodies ; four rows were yellow, and two rows, on 
the under side of the body, being yellow and black. At this 
time the difference between the three pairs of true legs 
(which appear in the moth) and the five pairs of prop legs 
which help the caterpillar in crawling, was plainly visible. 
The caterpillar now ate every bit of the leaves except the 
tough midrib. They did not move their jaws up and down 
like ours, but from left to right. 

After the fourth moult the caterpillars were pure white, 
and a powdery substance was left upon the leaves they 
touched. The next skin, a lovely green could now be seen 
through their present skin. After the fifth moult, they were 
a beautiful turquoise blue; but these colors have all faded 
out in alchohol, in which I preserved a specimen of the 
various changes. The last moult seemed most difficult. 
The caterpillars would swing their heads around rapidly 
and wildly, then they would stop eating and seem dead. 
Suddenly the skin would move, and slowly the caterpillar 
would moult; it was amazing how beautifully this outer skin 
fitted over eyes, mouth, bristles, etc. After each moult the 
caterpillars increased in size rapidly, until the full-grown 
specimen was nearly three inches long, and one and one-half 
inches in diameter. 

Exactly three weeks after the caterpillars had hatched 
from the eggs, I found, hanging from the branch, the first 
cocoon. There were several the next day, and the boys 
could hardly realize that the caterpillars had spun them. 
But seeing is believing, and we were able to watch the 
interesting operation. 

When ready to spin the caterpillar hangs downward for 
hours and all the juices seem to exude from its body. It 
began work by weaving a silken texture across on a leaf; it 
jerked the leaf together by tightening the threads, forming 
a hollow tube ; it next placed its body in the hind end first, 
its head still loose. It kept on spinning, and we could hear 
it working, after it ceased to be visible. 

As there were not many leaves in the jar, some cater- 
pillars used bits of paper I had placed in the bottom of the 
aquarium. We introduced tiny flags and tri-colored ribbon. 
Happily the caterpillars were patriotic, and used them to 
spin upon. So we have some curious cocoons; and as I 
write I have before me the whole life history. Cocoon, 
moth, egg, caterpillar and cocoon. The endless cycle of 
the life of the Cynthia Moths. 
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Life’s Blue and Gray 


There is no cloud so dark or so heavy 
But somewhere the sunshine gleams through; 
Tho’ dismal and gray hangs the fog hank, 
Above and beyond is the blue. ° 


Oh, Life’s blue and its gray intermingle, 
But this we will surely find true, 

If only our eyes are uplifted 
We will always see plenty of blue. 


There’s always more brightness than darkness, 
More gladness than sorrow and pain; 

And tho’ the dark storm-clouds may gather, 
Tre sunshine comes after the rain. 


‘Tis our Father who sendeth the shadows, 
Who mingleth the darkness and light; 
He formeth for us * Life’s Mosaic,” 
And he formeth it always aright. 
— M. F. Rowe 


Multiplication Table Games 


A Primary TEACHER 


Perhaps one of the most difficult problems confronting the 
primary teacher is, “‘ How can I fix the facts of the tables in 
the minds of my children that they may be retained?” I 
have found nothing so helpful as the following game. 

I say to the children, “1 am thinking of the nine table ”’ 
(any table of course being chosen). The children under- 
stand that they are to guess the fact I have in my mind, and 
as children are always eager to “ guess,” they are each 
anxious to see which will be the successful one and take my 
place. 

The game proceeds as follows :— 

Child. Are you thinking of 81? . 

Teacher. No, I am not thinking of 9 x 9. 

Are you thinking of 27? etc. 

When the correct fact is discovered the happy “ guesser”’ 
becomes the one to suggest the table and answer the ques- 
tions. Many similar games will suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful teacher, such as the + facts in a number, etc. 
For example take the uumber 16. 

Teacher. 1am thinking of the number 16. 

Child. Are you thinking of 9 + 7? etc. 

I have also used this device very successfully. Cut from 
a sheet of bristol-board squares 4” x 4”, and check them: ff 
in twelve one-inch squares, leaving a one-inch heading at 
the top. Arrange the card like the following illustration :— 


Grade | 
Multiplication Jabs 


Tame 


2 2S. + 
}. 0. 4 5 §. | 
| 

q O. | 12 


After a child has recited a table (not in parrot style), 
place a small gilt star over the number of the table success- 
fully recited. 
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Each child will be eager to get his twelve stars and take 
them home to mamma and papa. 


The gilt stars, with glued backs, may be obtained at the 
stationers. 


Science and Language Work 
Third Grade 


A. R. LaCrosse Wis. 


FTER the leaves had fallen, and the children could 

bring me no more bouquets, they came with stones 

— sandstone, limestone, quartz, feldspar, agates, and 

others. I had a table literally covered with them. 
I knew the children would like to know something about 
them because “ey had brought them. Whatever a child 
brings is interesting not only to him but to the other chil- 
dren as well. For this reason it is well to try to like what 
he likes. 

I say I knew they would enjoy the study of rocks. But 
how to teach them. I was afraid to try for I felt I knew so 
little about them. Gaining confidence from the suggestion 
that perhaps I knew more about them than I thought I did, 
I determined to try with the help of. a geology and see what 
I could do. Taking Dana’s Geology, a book I had studied 
some years before, I studied the text carefully. 

As there is so much sandstone found in our vicinity, I 
began with this. I picked out the variously colored pieces 
on my table, and got another specimen from a church in 
the process of construction. 

I made out the following outline and used it in my talk 
to the children. Or rather, as [ snggested or began a topic, 
they were very willing to do the talking. They were par- 
ticularly eager to tell me all the places where they had seen 
sandstone. One told of the fine quality of stone found in 
Missouri where she had lived. The corner-stone of our 
new church is the Missouri stone. ‘The trimmings are the 
Duluth stone. They spoke of the difference in color, hard- 
ness and durability. 

It was the beginning of the session and the conversation 
would have lasted much longer had I not told them our 
lesson must close for the day. But I was as much interested 
as they, for they told well what they knew. 

After four lessons spent in talking about the stone. we 
wrote, following still the outline. 


Sandstone 
Where found? Quantity. Layers. 
water 
Sand — how made weathering 
| frost 


| action of waves and tide 
Work of heat, air, and moisture in making sand. 
Work of winds ; fresh water ; waves ; tide ; ice. 
Stone — how formed. 


The following is one of the papers : — 


SANDSTONE. 


Sandstone is made of sanc. Its colors are red, yellow, brown and 
white. It is found all over the world. 

It is some times in layers. Its height is from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet. : 

Sand is made of rocks. When you pick up a stone little kernels will 
fall off into your hand. This comes from the decaying. It is caused by 
the air, heat, and moisture. If you put a stone in the water it will not 
decay. 

When the wind blows on a sandy plain it will form a little hill. This 
will pack down and form layers of sandstone. 

The waves dash against the rocks and wear off little pieces. The 
waves rub the rock together and rub off kernels. 

The tide comes in two times in twenty-four hours. The great force it 
has wears off many kernels. 

The ice floats down and grinds against the shores. It rubs off little 
kernels. Sometimes it carries some sand with it. When it gets out it 
drops it. 

Sandstone is made by some sticky lime thar sticks the kernels to- 
gether. This forms sandstone. 


FRANK JACOBSON, 
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I was disappointed in the papers for the children did not 
write as well as they had talked. I should have considered 
that they had been in school but a month. They had had 
comparatively little work in composition writing. 

I took up the work on limestone the next week. I fol- 
lowed the same plan,— studied the text-book, studied the 
specimens, and made my outline. 1 adhere to the outline 
in presenting topics, as this prevents wandering on the part 
of teacher and pupils. 

We are perhaps particularly fortunate in having bluffs of 
limestone around us. The children were able to see the 
layers, and to know about the quality of the rock on the 
face of the rocks and farther back. 


Limestone 


Where found? Quarries. Tests. Hardness. Colors. 
Layers. Made by water. 

Formation of stalactites and stalagmites. 
over moss, leaves, etc. 

Made by animals — oyster, snail, clams. 

Made by polyps ; crinoids. 

Kinds of limestone — marble and chalk. 

The following was written after a week's study. 


Formation 


LIMESTONE 


Limestone is found all through our bluff. ‘he quarries are back of 
the blufis. The harder hmestone is at the back. In frout it is softer. 
If you want to know if it is pure limestone you can pour some strong 
acid over it, or scrape it with a knife. If it is not very hard you can 
scratch little pieces off. Some limestone is so soft you can break pieces 
off. Some is so hard you cannot break it. 

It is colored red, green, black, white, yellow, pink and gray. 

It is laid in layers. Some are thick and some are very thin. They 
are laid slanting or horizontal. Somctimes they are piled up to several 
thousand. feet in height. 

When water is flowing along over rocks, leaves and moss, the lime 
hardens on them and makes it the shape of the things it sticks to. 

In the cave there are cracks. ‘The water trickles down into the 
cracks. ‘The lime hardens and sticks to the sides and forms some thing 
the shape of icicles. These are called stalactites. Then the water 
trickles down to the floor and the lime hardens, These are called 
stalagmites. 

The snails fastens themselves on the rocks or anything that comes 
their way. The waves dash up and carry the shells upon the shore, and 
break them in little pieces. This powder packs down and forms lime- 
stone, 

‘There is a little animal that lives in the warm parts of the ocean. It 
is like a drop of jelly with a piece of limestone inside of it. When it 
dies there is nothing left but a piece of limestone, or coral. This coral 
builds upon peaks in the ocean. They are like a circle with a hole in 
the middle. The waves dash upon them and break off large pieces. 
They throw these pieces back upon the bar. They keep doing this until 
the pieces get very small, and at last form limestone. These circles of 
limestone make islands. Many of these islands are found in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

There is another little animal called the crinoids. They are shaped 
like a lily. The stem is made up of little round flat things like buttons 
placed one inside the other. They are made of lime. When the water 
rushes up it takes them up with it. It grinds them into powder. This 
powder packs down and forms limestone. 

There are three kinds of limestone. They are chalk, marble, and 
common limestone. 

ANNIE DANIELS 


The next rock taken up was quartz. After we had begun 
the study of limestone, the children continued to bring 
specimens of other rocks. One little girl brought a fine 
specimen of amethyst. A little boy brought a. geode, 
broken to show the beautiful crystals. In fact they con- 
tinued to bring pebbles, agates, and other stones to show 
me, or to ask me what they were. 


Quartz 


Qualities — tests. 

Where found ? — sand, flint, pebbles, sand on seashore. 
Crystals — shape, clearness, amythyst, agates. 

Use — glass, cement rocks, agates. 

Granite. Veins. 

The following is one of the papers on quartz : 


QUARTZ 


Quartz is very hard. You can net make a mark with a knife upon it. 
If you put some acid upon it, it will not boil. You can not put it in the 
hottest fire, and it will not melt. It is so hard that you can cut glass 
with it. You can find it out in the street in the sand. The pure white 
and yellow pebbles are quartz. You can also find quartz on the banks 
of the river. 
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You also find quartz in the shape of crystals. They are sfx-sided little 
things with a pyramid at the top and one at the bottom, In some rivers 
it seems as though the bottoms are filled with large pebbles. If you 
open one of these you will find that it is filled with crystals of quartz. 
Those that are purple are called amethysts. Those that are striped red 
an white are called agates. 

The water of hot springs often has quartz in it. The rocks have 
cracks in them, As the water flows along it trickles through these 
cracks and hardens. This cements the rocks together. Quartz and 
sand and soda mixed together form glass. 

Granite also has quartz in it. This is why granite isso hard. The 
smoky gray particles which do not shine are quartz. 

Rocks have cracks in them. We often find minerals in them, such as 
gold, silver and copper. Sometimes there is a layer of gold, silver, or 
other minerals, and then of quartz. 


TILLIE WANNEBO 


When the children do not know how to spell a word, I 
write it on the blackboard. I copy these words into a note 
book and this forms their spelling lesson. 

After we had studied quartz, I judged from their papers 
that they did not fully understand what was meant by water 
holding quartz or minerals in solution. So we performed 
two experiments — the first to see crystals of salt form, the 
next to see crystals of alum. 

I was not successful with the latter but got some fine 
crystals at a drug store where the experiment had been per- 
formed for me. 

These experiments ought to precede the study of quartz. 

Following is one of many equally well-written papers :— 


CRYSTALS 


We put some salt into a basin of water then we put it on an alcohol 
lamp to boil so that the water would evaporate much sooner, It took 
nearly three hours for the water to evaporate. When it had evaporated, 
we saw down at the bottom of the basin little crystals of salt. 

We took a jar and filled it with water. Then we put some alum into 
it. We put as much alum in it as the water would dissolve. When we 
looked at it the next day, our teacher shook the jar, and we saw crystals 
of alum shaped like cubes. 


SELMA JOHNSON 


(The penmanship of the children’s papers was unusually good for 
third grade chlildren.— En. ) 


Old Glory 


Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? 


Then the o’d banner leaped, like a sail in the blast, 
And fluttered an audible answer at last. 


And it spake, with a shake of the voice, and it said :— 
‘* By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars, and their heaven of stars overhead — 
By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 
As I float from the steeple, or flap at the mast, 
Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod ,— 
My name is as old as the glory of God. 
. . . So I came by the name of Old Glory.” 
— James Whitcomh Riley 


Personal Character 


The time will come when the examiner of a candidate 
will ask first into the personal and private character of the 
teacher. High ideals are not secondary to noble character. 
It is not the learning that she has, nor the training that she 
has, that makes the true teacher. It is her personality. 
Many of the best teachers to-day never received a normal 
school certificate that they had been thoroughly grounded 
in the newest and most approved methods. ‘Their success 
lies in the power of their own high character, and their 
endeavor to promote through love and sympathy the best 
possibilities of the children under their charge. Professional 
training is not to be disparaged. It is a great power in 
itself, but it is not the greatest nor the highest. Manners 
and morals, and they are one, in the teacher’s personal 
character are of far greater value. To feel that his teacher 
lives for a noble and beautiful ideal will make the pupil 
aspire to such an ideal.— Alice Freeman Palmer 
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below for a fat lamb, young goat, 
turkey, chicken, rabbit or pig. 

We are not surprised that it was 
the red man of the forest who found 
this lonely nest, cut down the tree, 
and secured Old Abe. A soldier 
bought the eagle for a bushel of corn, 
and gave him to the Wisconsin regi- 
ment in 1861. Now his life as a war 
eagle began, and the bird, like some 
men, seemed cut out for a soldier. 
You know that soldiers and sailors 
have a custom of making a pet of 
some animal, and taking it with them 
in all their marches and voyages. 
Dogs, cats, monkeys and birds have 
travelled around the world, petted and 
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itself upon the ship, and the sailors 
were overjoyed with this sign of good 
luck. But the most noble and courag- 
eous bird, the one preferred by sol- 
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The corner of a handkerchief one hundred vears ago 


A Patriotic Story 
Old Abe the War Eagle 


Louise W. MEAaRs State Normal School Peru Neb. 


OU children have all heard of some veteran soldier, 
VY but did you ever hear of a soldier 4ir7d—a “feath- 

ered veteran”? Now, if Old Abe, the war eagle, 

could tell his story, you might hear an interesting 
history of battles and skirmishes. Old Abe was an eagle 
who went with a regiment of soldiers for three years. 
When he was a downy little eaglet, he and his brother 
were stolen from their nest by 2 Chippewa Indian. I can 
tell you, too, that the Indian didn’t have very easy work 
capturing them either, for the parent birds, screaming and 
flying about, darted at the robber in a most uncomfortable 
way for him. Eagles love their young, and will risk their 
lives for them. If the tree on which they rest is burning 
and wrapped in smoke, the parent birds will stay on the 
nest. 

Old Abe was a Bald Headed eagle,* the kind that has a 
snowy white head and neck, and from a distance looks as if 
it had no feathers on its head. I think the other names, 
Sea Eagle or Washington Eagle, are nicer for him, don’t 
you? The nest in which Old Abe was found was high up in 
a pine tree near the rapids of a river in upper Wisconsin. 
The year before, and several years before that, young 
brothers and sisters had been raised in this nest, for the 
eagie, you know, uses the same nest each year. It was 
made of long sticks and branches bound together with 
strong vines. It was lined with soft hair and moss. Each 
year an eagle’s nest is made stronger and larger. Large 
pieces of sod are added, the linings are so closely woven 
together that the eaglets, funny looking cotton balls, do not 
feel the wind and cold. If the nest is high enough for a 
“ watch-tower,” the old birds can select a breakfast from 
their own “front door” ; if not, they can sit on a high rock, 
and with their keen sight, look into the valley or plain 





(Nature Study 


* A colored picture of “‘Old Abe” appeared in Birds, July, 1897. 
Publishing Co , Chicago ) 
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diers, even hundreds of years ago, is 
the eagle. 

In choosing a name for their dumb 
comrade, the soldiers frequently show 
love for a popular hero, just as at 
present in the United States hundreds 
of cats and dogs are namesakes of 
Admiral Dewey. During the civil war 
“Abe” was a revered name to Union 
ears, and we say it now only with 
a feeling of love for our martyred 
president. 

When Old Abe was mustered in, it was understood that 
at the close of the war he would be presented to Abraham 
Lincoln. The soldiers called the bird the “ new recruit 
from Chippewa,” tied red, white and blue ribbons around 
his neck and placed a rosette of colors on his breast. The 
tallest man in the regiment was chosen to carry and take 
care of the bird, who sat on a perch at the top of a long 
staff. The staff rested in a socket in the belt worn by the 
color-bearer, so that the bird always appeared to the left 
and a little above the flag. He was fastened to his perch 
by a cord twenty feet long. 

Some of the stories which we read about the almost 
human actions of Old Abe in battle are very interesting. I 
would hardly dare believe some of them if Mary Livermore 
had not given them in her book. He was in twenty-two 
battles and thirty skirmishes. When there was an order to 
torm for battle, he and the colors were the first upon the 
line. Until they were all in line, he would be uneasy, look- 
ing from side to side. But when all was in readiness to 
march, he sat perfectly quiet in a most satisfied manner. 

Once in a battle the soldiers were ordered to lie down on 
the ground. Old Abe instantly flew down from his perch 
and flattened himself on the ground, too. You see, he was 
going to be protected also. Nowwas not this a knawing 
act? Then when the men arose, he flew back to his perch 
and stayed there during all the heat of battle. He loved 
the din of battle, screaming with delight, flapping his wings, 
jumping up and down. 

In the battle of Corinth the cord which held him was cut 
by a ball. The bird soared far above the smoke of powder, 
but he discovered his flag and his regiment, and flew down 
upon his perch again. 

. At the close of the war everyone wanted to see Old Abe, 
just as they did General Grant and other heroes. He made 
tours through the country, drawing crowds wherever he 
went. A veteran soldier was paid to take care of him, and 
a strong friendship grew between the two. Money certainly 
could not buy him, for we are told that a western man 
offered ten thousand dollars for him, and P. T. Barnum 
offered twenty thousand. Some of his feathers sold for ten 
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dollars apiece when made into pens, and were used for sign- 
ing important documents. Pictures of him were sold by 
the thousand, and the money was used for soldiers’ relief 
funds. 

He died in 1881. If you should ever visit the War 
Museum at Madison, Wis., you would see his body, stuffed 
and well preserved. 

I build my nest on the mountain’s crest, 

Where the wild winds rock my eaglets to rest, 
Where the iightnings flash and the thunders crash, 
And the roaring torrents foam and dash; 


For my spirit free henceforth snall be 
A type of the sons of liberty. — Anon. 


One Language Lesson 


Learning to Think on One’s Feet 
Tue EpDITor 


NE day I was visiting in a third grade primary 
QO school. The teacher took up a box of pictures, cut 
from all sorts of publications, and silently passed 
them to the children. A three minutes’ silence fol- 
lowed while each child studied his picture thoughtfully. 
‘The teacher softly tapped her pencil, and the class were 
ready, picture in hand. 
“ Jennie may begin,” said the teacher. A little girl stood 
in the aisle and without a break or hesitation described this 
picture. 





I have the picture of a little girl leaning on the table. She has both 
elbows on the table and she is resting her face in her hands. She does 
not seem to be tired — her face does not look like that. She is thinking 
very hard about som.thing. There isa flat picture book or a magazine 
on the table before her but she is not looking at it. Perhaps she has 
been looking at it and that made her think of something else. Her 
thoughts seem to be a good ways off; just as grown people look sometimes 
when they see things that nobody else does. I do not see anything else 
in my picture. 


Next a boy was called upon to talk about his picture. 
He arose at once. 





They are 


A lot of brownies are rolling a big snowball in my picture. 
dancing around the big ball, except one, and he is dancing on top of the 
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snowball. They say the brownies always do everything we do, though we 
cannot see them. I remember that you told us once that there were no 
wicked brownies as there are wicked fairies, but that brownies do inno- 
cent things for the fun of it. A great artist named Palmer Cox makes 
the best brownies. 

A half dozen more children followed in descriptions of all 
sorts of pictures showing wonderful ease and facility in 
expression. They didn’t try to have something to say, nor 
have any doubt as to what they were going to say. To say 
a few things about each picture, in a concise way was all 
that was required of them. ‘They knew when they had fin- 
ished and were never questioned or asked to “see” more 
in these pictures. They talked so well that a blind listener 
would never have suspected that these children were not 
reading from a book. 

“ What is the purpose of this exercise?” I asked. 

“To teach them to see quickly in a given time, and # 
think on their feet,’ was the reply. ‘There is something in 
a standing position, you know, that makes it difficult for us 
to think and express ourselves smoothly. So I have this 
exercise frequently with the best results. The children talk 
better in all their lessons for this exercise and I hope they 
will not be blundering talkers before audiences when they 
grow up — especially the gi7/s,”” she added with a significant 
smile. 





Game of Feathers for Primary Grade 


This game is just the thing for a company of children. 

All being seated, every one is set vigorously to wagging 
hands. The leader proceeds somewhat after this fashion: 
“ Dog feathers”"—(as dogs do not wear feathers the hands 
continue to wag). “ Fish feathers, lion feathers, mouse 
feathers, bat feathers” — 

At this last, unless someone is watching, some of the 
hands may go down on the lap. In that case, the person 
whose hands go down first must become the new leader, 
because bats do not wear feathers. But if ho one is caught, 
the original leader continues. 

“ Lynx feathers, squirrel feathers, ourang-outang feathers, 
eel feathers, robin feathers.” At this last, all of the wagging 
hands must fly down to the lap, at once being raised again, 
however, and keeping on wagging. ‘This is because robins 
have feathers. If any pair of hands have failed to do this 
honor to the feathers, the owner of that pair must become 
the new leader, and strive in turn to catch the rest. 

From this illustration the principle of the game will easily 
be seen. It is a good game to familiarize the children with 
the names of different animals, and if “fur,” “scales,” 
‘“‘hair,” and so on, be substituted for “ feathers ’’ occasion- 
ally, quite a range of natural history might be covered. 

—A. R. W. in Golden Rule 


The Lost Knife 


October 7th, 1779. 

DEAR SIR 

I have lost — & cannot tell how — an old & favourite penknife 
& am much distressed for want of one — if you have any in your stores 
please to send me one — if you have not be so good as to get one imme- 
diately. — perhaps Mr. Bayley could furnish me.— one with two blades I 
should prefer where choice can be had. 

I am Dr Sir 
Y* Most Obedt 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Even so prudent and careful a man as General George 
Washington may lose a knife, as if he were the youngest boy 
in the red schoolhouse ! 

How little did General Washington, “ much distressed” 
by the loss of his knife, dream of the pleasure the letter 
would give to twentieth century young folks ! 


One day Jack, overcome with loneliness, said, ‘Ob, I wish I 
had a little brother to play with me!” ‘+ Well,” said mamma, “ if 
you had a little brother, he would be mamma's little boy, and 
mamma would be his mamma, too, and you would have to be very 
kind and unselfish with him.” Disheartened at the dreadful 
prospect, the little fellow exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t want a little 
brother! I wish I was twins, so I could play with myself!” 
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Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities VI 


How Reading is Taught in Kansas City 


JOSEPHINE HEERMANS Principal Whittier School Kansas City Mo. 


HILE I shall speak for Kansas City, there may be 
W in the length and breadth of the town other 
methods used, but in so far as 1 know, the fol- 

lowing is the one pursued : 

In accordance with the Missouri law a child must be six 
to be of school age. He may then enter the kindergarten 
or the primary department, as the parent elects. In many 
schools there is a primary room that enrolls beginners, and 
another that takes the children who have spent a year in 
the kindergarten. In the latter case the children are a year 
older than those in the same grade whose parents for some 
reason do not wish to enter them in the kindergarten, but 
they do the same work. We are watching the results from 
both quarters very closely. Enough time has not yet 
elapsed to speak with certainty as to the relative advantage 
the child trained in the kindergarten has over the one with 
no such training. 

The children being six or seven years of age, as the 
result of the above condition, we begin to teach them read- 
ing when they enter the primary grade. The room is full, 
of course, say fifty. The sheep are not separated from the 
goats — in other words, the teacher has as yet no idea how 
many of these fifty will work into the higher class, the 
middle or the chart class (called “ chart’’ to avoid calling it 
the “low” class). She begins, however, the first day to 
form an estimate of the pupils’ aptness, and by the end of a 
week she has them in three divisions — that she may handle 
them more easily. These divisions are constantly changing 
their fersonne/ during the first month, at the end of which 
time each becomes more settled. ‘The slowest pupils must 
have more time than the more receptive ones. Once in our 
experience we had no chart class. In fact, we had no 
middle class, but had two divisions of the same work. The 
children seemed even in their ability. . 

The first morning the teacher writes upon the blackboard 
the following: 7, 4, m, n, r, 5, G, @, 6, ing, ings, ight, ights — 
these thirteen phonograms — called so because they repre- 
sent a sound taught as a unit. She writes them on the 
blackboard and she has them on big gay cards that she 
holds before the pupils; and maybe she has birds on the 
blackboard each carrying in its bill a phonogram — any 
way, every way, to make them interesting. These phono- 
grams are sounded, no letters are pronounced as such. 
With these and all other phonograms it is necessary that the 
teacher be like Chaucer's parson —“ first he wrought and. 
afterward he taught.’’ She must be able to do, to sound 
them correctly herself before she teaches them. 

Three lines of work are carried on from the first day : 


Sight Reading. 
Drill in Phonograms. 
Ear Training. 


wn ea 
at et 


Sight words are taught a few each day until the whole list, 
eighty-three words, are recognized easily. On or by the 
seventh day they know /, a7/, doy, see, eat, Jack, to, too, two, 
do, does, Do, milk, egg, See, see, an, A, are, at, like, fruit, cow, 
me, good, apple, dog, girl, water, drink, looks, you, can, old, 
any, a. 

Each day beginning with the first, sight reading is intro- 
duced by means of little lessons written on the blackboard 
in script, like this: 


I 2 3 + 
I see. Do see. Do you see? Do see Jack! 
[see you. Do seeme. Doyousee me! Does Jack see me? 
See me. Do see Jack. I see Jack. Jack sees you well. 


This lesson is based on the word see; others are on caé, 
look, drink, etc. Am, are, and its are hard to remember, 
and much drill in sentences in script on the blackboard is 
necessary. 


‘ 
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Is Jack a dog? He is not. 

He isa boy. You are a boy. 

Iam Jack. Iam not a dog. 

I am not like a dog. I am like you. 

Is the girl well? The boy is not well. 

Is the fruit good? Fruit is good to eat. 

Eggs are good to eat. Water is good to drink. 
Bread and milk is good, too. 


The whole class looks at the board, whispers the whole 
sentence together, the teacher calls on Ben or Harriet, or 
perhaps the whole class,to read it aloud. This mental 
preparation is valuable. The teacher hears the whisper and 
corrects any word wrongly called. 

Long after this, when pupils have finished primer and first 
reader and are using the second reader, they continue to 
prepare mentally the whole sentence before reading any of 
it, and if they then halt or “call” a word we say, “ Now 
you have prepared your sentence — please read it.” 

The phonograms spoken of in the beginning of this 
article, 7, 4, m, n, r, s, ing, ings, ight, ights, G, @, 6, are drilled 
upon for two or three minutes several times each day for 
about eight weeks. No letter names are taught during the 
first half year. After eight weeks, gradually, the following 
phonograms are 


= 
te 


(These phonograms appear in script because of the phonetic marking. ) 


This work is a slow and gradual one, and each day during 
the two years a drill lasting five or six minutes in all the 
phonograms, must be given. Unsystematized phonics are 
chaos. It is as easy to begin to teach sounds on the first 
day as to begin to teach letters as in. the past, and much 
more rational. The diacritical marking is simplified by 
means of the sight word which is taken as a whole, as 
t-ceach-er. 

Beginning with the first day the ear training begins. A 
sight word, say az/, is written on the blackboard and quickly 
the teacher places f before it — sounded, remember, not 
named ; f—ail, m—ail, n—ail, r—ail, s—ail, the successive sounds 
being uttered rapidly but separately. 

I 


° 


f—ail f—ail m-ail f-ill 
f—ails m-ail S-am m-any 
f—all n—ail s-it s—eat 
f—an r~ail f-old l-ights 
f—at s—ail s-ili f—an 
fill f-ight l-and 1-it 
f—in l-ight m—an r-ill 
f-it m-ight s—ing m-old 
f-ight n—ight m—eat f—in 
f—ights r-ight f—all u-at 
fold s~ight f—ail nail 
f-olds l-ight t~ing 
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This blend work is given as (1) and then mixed up as 
(2). Five minutes a day suffice for this work. 

The transition from script to print is made without the 
pupils’ knowing it. The cards spoken of thave the phono- 
grams in print on one side, in script on the other. The 
print side is placed underneath the same character written 
in script on the blackboard and pupils told that they are the 
same. This worked so well that the first day the primer 
was used the pupils read nine pages! Some teachers put 
the work on the blackboard in print for a couple of 
days. 

After six weeks of oral work from blackboard, primers 
are given the pupils, which they finish, 127 pages, in nine 
weeks. ‘These are followed by first readers, and one class 1 
know of reads 400 pages of supplementary work. The 
beginning of the second year they take the second reader. 
After finishing it, the classes have read Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” the entire poem, with ease — with elegance in 
a few instances. 

So much for the details of the method. It is a method, 
and it has a name and a very high standing with us. Per- 
haps in an article like this it will be better to leave it name- 
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less. No doubt many readers of Primary Epucation will 
recognize it. 

This work requires skill, accuracy and perseverance on 
the part of the teacher—these are indispensables. It 
requires a great amount of careful blackboard work. It is 
plod and drill and steady pressure day by day, introducing a 
little new into each lesson and never neglecting for one 
lesson the old. By these means foundations are laid — 
foundations of power and purpose. The average child 
under this system for two years can read and can read well. 
When pupils have had their two years’ training they have 
more than a vocabulary. It helps every department of 
primary work ; the training of eye and ear, or attention and 
control manifests itself in each branch. 

The word and sentence method go hand in hand. 

If Kansas City had never heard of any method, with the 
experience she has had with children’s reading, the first 
thing she would do would be to select a vocabulary that 
touches the environment of all children. She would teach 
these words as wholes, using them in and out of sentences, 
impressing them on the memory. These sight words would 
not all be of one syllable. 





Our Flag 


(Three little children appear upon the stage each child wearing a sash 
of tissve paper of the appropriate color. The sash should be worn over 
the right shoulder, and tied at the waist under the left arm. Sashes of 


bunting or of silk give a more beautiful effect. Each child carries a small 


flag. ) 
All We wear to-day the colors 
To which our hearts are true ; 
We wave them now above us, 
The Red, the White, the Blue. 
Red Red, like the rays of the morning 
When comes the dawn’s first gleam, 
Within our glorious banner 
Seven brilliant stripes are seen. 
White _ Pure as the snowflakes falling 
Upon the mountain side, 
Amid the streaks of crimson 
Six stripes of white abide. 
Blue And, as the sky at evening 
Enfolds the stars of night, 
The blue field of “ Old Glory ” 
Bears all its stars of white. 


1/ Give we our grand old banner 
The honor that is due 
To Freedom’s sacred emblem, 
The Red, the White, the Blue.—.Se/. 


A teacher succeeded in getting a second-hand coat for one of 
aer boys. When the boy put it on the teacher said, ‘‘ And what 
shall I tell the gentleman who sent it?” “Tell him it fits,” 
responded Young America. 


Courage to do Right 
(For the Blackboard) 


We may have courage, all of us, 
To start at honor’s call, 
To meet a foe, protect a friend 
Or face a cannon ball, 
To show the world one hero lives, 
The foremost in the fight — 
But do we always manifest 
The courage to do right ? — Se/, 


How to Use the “ Great Artist 


Series '* 


In response to the universal demand for good pictures at 
reasonable prices, many firms are now publishing beautiful 
half-tone reproductions of the masterpieces of art at prices 
so low that the poorest may become the possessor of at 
least one good picture if he but will. 

Through an ingenious use of the “Great Artist Series,” 
one teacher, poor in purse and teaching among those still 
poorer than herself, contrived to convert her own room and 
many of the homes of her pupils into treasure-houses of art. 

Each child in a class of forty was requested to earn for 
himself ten cents. With the proceeds forty copies of the 
“ Great Artist Series’’ were purchased. Ten copies each of 
Raphael, Murillo, Millet and Landseer. Five of each set 
were laid aside to be used as supplementary reading. 

The pictures were then cut from the remaining half and 
framed. ‘The glass was purchased from a glazier who fur- 
nished it at cost, charging nothing for the cutting when he 
learned the object of its use. The backs were made of two 
pieces of cardboard taken from arithmetic tablets. One 
piece being used for mounting, the other for holding the 
screw-eyes. The screw-eyes were small brass crochet rings 
fastened upon the cardboard by means of pieces of tape. 
The frames were made of dark brown and green ingrain 
paper donated by a wall-paper dealer in the neighborhood. 

Mounting and framing were done in school during the 
period devoted to construction work. It was found that 
each copy of Murillo supplied twelve pictures, Raphael thir- 
teen, Millet twelve and Landseer nine, making a grand total 
of two hundred thirty pictures available for use for less than 
three dollars. 

One complete set, forty-six, was reserved for the room. 
The others were distributed among the pupils, to be taken 
home, kept two weeks and returned and exchanged for others. 
With each collection a copy of the mutilated edition of that 
particular artist was given, for home use. Thus five children 
who were given eight pictures each of Millet’s received beside 
a mutilated copy of Millet’s life. 

The pictures were uniform in size, the horizontal ones 
10" x 8” and the vertical ones 8x 10’.. Each artist was 
assigned a special place on the wall and much artistic in- 
genuity was displayed in the hanging. Miillet’s pictures, 


* Great Artist Series, Ten Cent Classics Educational Pub, Co., Boston 
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covering a rather lengthy wall, were most beautifully ar- 
ranged by alternating a vertical with a horizontal picture ; the 
regularity of the irregularity producing a very restful effect. 
Murillo’s being entirely vertical were used as a panel in a 
narrow niche. Landseer’s, with four vertical pictures and 
five horizontals, were arranged in a circle, while Raphael’s 
ten verticals and three horizontals were in three rows; five 
verticals in the upper and lower rows and the three horizon- 
tals in the center. 

Friday afternoons were devoted to reading from the copies 
laid aside for that purpose, discussions of the pictures, essay- 
writing on the various artists and their works, information 
gathered from outside sources given, anecdotes of the effects 
of the pictures at home told, and frequently posing and 
sketching from life the scenes portrayed in the various pic- 
tures. The interest never flagged and the effect upon 
manners, minds and morals was wonderful. 

At the close of the year the books and the pictures, except 
those upon the wall, were distributed among the children to 
be their very own and in their homes they hang to-day, a 
silent influence doing more to rob life of its sordidness and 
vulgarity than any other civilizing force with which those 
children have come into contact.— Albertine Raven 


The Children’s Hour 
An Exercise for Longfellow's Birthday 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved.) 


The following exercise is arranged for a parlor, where there are doors, 
a fireplace, etc. If given on a common school-platform, it must be 
arranged to look as much like a house sitting-room as possible. 

Portiers of a rich, warm color may be draped across back and one side 
of stage. Children may part portiers prettily and peep in, singing “ Five 
o'clock” in this position, instead of on stairs, as arranged below. The 
characters are the father, an older boy in costume of an elderly man, 
Alice, a tall, grave, quiet child, Allegra, a romp, and Edith, a tiny girl, 
with long, light hair. 

Father is seated in large, comfortably-cushioned arm-chair, before the 
fire. Three little stools ace near. There is no light beside that of the 
fire, but a strong light should be thrown on the room outside,— the door 
of which stands open,— which should be a hall, if possible, with staircase 
plainly visible to audjence. 


Father (recites). 


Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupation 
Which is known as the children’s hour. 


(Listens. Sounds of footsteps and opening doors are 
heard.) 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened 
And voices soft and sweet. 


(Children appear outside on staircase. Alice leans 
thoughtfully over the ratling, Allegra is laughing and whis- 
pering, Edith, pausing in the act of stepping from one stair to 
another, says “ Hush, sh!” Hold as tableau. 


Father. (Looking out into the hall and shading eves from 
light.) 


From my study, I see in the lamp-light, 
Descending the broad, hall stair, 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence, 
Yet I know by their merry eyes, 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


( Chtldren sing outside, as above.) 
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‘ Five O’Clock” 





Five O’cLocK. 


Oh, the happiest hour of the twenty-four 
Is the one when work and play are o’er, 
The one betweén the day and night, 
When the little clock in the fading light, 
Cheerily, cheerily chimes,— 
Just five times. 


Oh, our books are all closed, and our toys are 
dropped 
And our game of “ blind-man’s buff,” is stopped, 
For this one hour is the children’s own, 
When the little clock with silvery tone, 
Cheerily, cheerily chimes, 
Just five times. 


Oh, the “ Children’s Hour” is the hour we love, 
When the firelight gleams on the walls above, 
For grown-up folks are children, too, 
When the little clock to the minute true,— 
Cheerily, cheerily chimes 
Just five times. 


(During following stanzas, children rush in, Allegra stands 
back of father, puts her two hands over his eyes, Edith comes 
to his left, slips down on her knees beside him, Alice stands at 


right, with one arm resting on arm of chair, slipping her 
hand into her father’s) 


Father (recites). 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall, 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle-wall. 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair, 
If I try to escape, they surround me, 
They seem to be everywhere. 


Children sing. 
Srory ‘TIME 
(Music: ‘* Upidee.”) 
The nursery clock had scarcely chimed,— 
One, two, three, four, and five,— 
When o’er your castle wall there climbed,— 
Sure as you’re alive — 
Three robbers each with arms so strong, 
They came for stories nice and long. 


Choris. 


‘‘ Give us stories, sir,” they cried, 
“Stories bold, stories true, 
Give us stories, sir,” they cried, 
“ Stories old and new.” 
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Please tell us some nice fairy-tales,— Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
One, two, three, four, and five,— Because you have scaled the wall, 
Of Crusoe, then, who watched for sails,— Such an old mustache as I am 
One, two, three, four, five. Is not a match for you all? 
But first of all, please tell again Putti d Alice. the oth d All 
Of when yon sees & hae ik Mdtek ~~ Clover. (Putting one arm aroun ice, the other aroun egra, 


and drawing both toward him.) 
(During next stanza Allegra kisses her father, while Edith 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
climbs into his lap, and Alice puts her arms around his neck.) 


And will not let you depart, 
Father (vecitis). But put you into the dungeon 


In the round-tower of my heart. 
They almost devour me with kisses, 


Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine. 


And there I will keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day,— 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin 


(Allegra climbs on the arm of the chair, Alice kneels on And moulder in dust away. 
stool on other side, her chin supported on both clasped hands.) (Hold last position as tableau.) 

: : watched the alternate thawing and freezing, until the chil- 
Beginning Geography I] dren were sure it was the heat of the sun that caused the 
CaroLyn D. Woop Normal and Training School New Bedford Mass. | mischief. We had thus found the keynote of a great change 
and were ready to apply it to the discovery of other secrets. 
Primary Grades The children had frequently noticed the great drifts in the 
sl Nils iat yard, and the pile of snow along the walk, and had discov- 


' ; ered that they were gradually diminishing in quantity. One 
eon n oumetias my a aye a talks” my object a noon they came and told me that the snow that had been 
en to select material that at this time of year is common in nearly F ere . 
every section of the country, and to present a subject calculated to packed down very hard on the walk was becoming quite 
arouse the interest and enthusiasm of the children; thus giving the soft. We found many stories of this kind to interest us, for 
teacher an opportunity to put herself in sympathetic touch with the chil- the icicles had taught us to look to the sun as the author 

dren and thereby fitting her to lead them to be appreciative observers of of each change we noticed. 

Nature at work in their own environments. Then again, the changes to 

be observed during the snow months are typical illustrations of the great : 

forces at work, and may be used as a natural introduction to a broader waave ™ Gaow Siete _ Rapidly : 
study of the same truths later on. There were two window-ledges in our room, one facing 


In this way we may lead the children to see and appreciate the great the north, the other the east, that had claimed the attention 
beauty and value of snow, to watch the agents — heat, moisture, and 


gravity,— at work, and to study the results until they have a clear of the children ever since the last storm left them both 
understanding of where water comes from, why and how it flows, By covered with ice and snow. They watched until they found 
making the children familiar with the great truths in their simplest form that the snow disappeared from the sunny window-ledge 


we lead them to form clear concepts of all that pertains to true geogra- come days before it did from the other. The children said 
phy, and thereby give them the power to see, think, and express for 


themselves all that is embodied in the old time definition — C. D. W. it was because it had been kissed by the sun. 
On visiting the yard we found that the snow on the north 
Stories Told by Melting Snow side remained long after the rest had melted. I asked the 


: ; at home, and if the snow disappeared as quickly from one 
somewhat startling exclamation that greeted my ide of the street as it did from the other. The reports that 
ears as half a dozen sturdy little fellows came run- were brought back soon led us to infer that the snow on the 

ning down the path in the school-yard. Averitable north side of the yards and streets remained longer than it 
giant among icicles was held up for my inspection, and it did jn other places because it was less exposed to the sun. 
was indeed worthy of all the admiration expressed. We Another discovery that was reported was that the snow on the 
stood for some time examining it, lifting it to estimate its orth side of large trees, and under hedges did not melt 
weight, standing it up to compare its height with the height until all the rest had disappeared. In this way we discov- 
of the children, and admiring the beautiful prismatic colors req the places where the snow melted first, where it re- 
it reflected. May we carry it into the school-room? The mained longest, and the reason why. 
eager little faces were not to be denied, so the treasure was 
carried in and placed upright in a pail to await developments. Work of the Rain 


ss ’ ; children to notice if this was true of the snow in the yards 
i OOK, look! just see what we've found !” was the 


eT a eT One morning the gathering clouds gave promise of a 
storm of some kind — a snow-storm we hoped. When the 
Not long did we wait, for the heat of the room soon first drops spattered against the window a look of disap- 
caused the huge icicle to grow smaller and smaller. Nor pointment swept over the children’s faces at the prospect of 
was it a great while before the little people understood what losing their beautiful snow. Here was my opportunity to 
caused the change. Perhaps they would never have thought keep in touch with the children. and lead them to new 
of bringing in the icicle but for the fact that we had been thoughts regarding Mother Nature’s work. 

watching some that hung from a broken joint of the water- Why is it raining instead of snowing? Little faces bright- 
pipe. Owing to the cold weather they had remained un-_ ened, for the question suggested that perhaps the rain meant 
changed from the morning when we first discovered them the discovery of something interesting. We first recalled 
until now. Atrecess time the children reported that they the stories of the sun’s heat and the snow, then we opened 
saw little drops that seemed to say “drip, drip, drip,” as the window to find out whether it was a warm or a cold rain. 
they slid from the end of the icicle. Several times during It chanced to be a warm rain so we knew there would be 
the morning we looked and saw that they were still melting, new stories for us to read. We went to the windows and 
for they hung where the sun could reach them. We no- looked carefully about the yard noticing the old snow fort, 
ticed this fact, then we watched to see when the sun would the snow man doing duty as a sentinel, and the great piles 
leave them. When this happened we discovered that the of snow along the walks. Later on when the rain had had 
water no longer dripped from them. For several days we time to accomplish its work, we made another examination 
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of the yard. “Oh! Oh! Oh!” came simultaneously from the 
lips of those who reached the windows first. The sentinel 
was a most disreputable looking snow man, the fort had lost 
all its attractiveness, and the piles of snow by the walks had 
melted to insignificant little mounds. We spoke of all these 
changes and decided we must watch and find out how all 
this work had been done. As the children watched the 
raindrops they noticed that as each one fell it struck the 
snow with considerable force. Then we talked about the 
warmth of the rain as. compared with the snow, of the great 
number of drops, and what each one brought. With these 
thoughts in mind we watched the rain do its great work, 
and understood that this was another way Mother Nature 
worked to clear the earth of snow. 


Snow on Trees, Roofs, etc., and What Becomes of It 


It chanced one morning that we awoke to find everything 
buried beneath a fall of fresh snow, such as often comes late 
in the winter, so that the walk to school seemed like a jour- 
ney through fairyland. The prettiest views were not visible 
from our windows, but since we had learned to love the snow 
the glory of the morning had so impressed the children that 
they told me many interesting things they had observed. 
They described the trees as hung with great snow wreaths, 
the picket fence as having each picket decked with a snow- 
cap, while the telegraph wires looked like great white ropes. 
All of these quaint little stories were woven into a language 
lesson later in the day. 

We watched to see what became of all the snow. That 
on the trees and shrubs was blown down by the wind before 
many hours had passed. Some of that on the roof was also 
carried away by the same hand, while the rest of it reached 
the ground through the water-pipe after the sun had touched 
it with his warm breath. During recess we continued our 
observations until we were satisfied that in one form or 
another all the snow found its way to the ground. 


Why Water Collects 


The school-yard and the pavement offered fresh subject 
matter for consideration by presenting themselves in a new 
condition after a sudden thaw. We found the yard a verita- 
ble pond, and the walk so filled with water as to be impassa- 
ble in places. Our attention was first given to the walk, as 
that seemed the easier problem of the two. Rubber boots en- 
abled some of the children to wade through the water, to the 
envy of the others. They discovered that the ground under 
the water was covered with ice, that the walk at one end of 
the pool was a trifle higher than in any cther place, while 
on the other sides the snow made regular banks. Where 
did the water in the pool come from? Why didn’t it run 
off? ‘The snow-banks, and the slight elevation at one end 
shut in the water on the sides, while the ice on the ground 
kept it from sinking into the ground. 

We next turned our attention to the conditions found in 
the school-yard, to see if the same reasoning would apply 
there. But rubber boots soon discovered that there was no 
ice under the water. Then we investigated the condition of 
the ground that was not covered by the water. ‘This we 
found to be frozen solid for neither our sticks nor shovel 
made any impression whatever. So we inferred that the 
ground under the water must be frozen, and on this account 
the water could not sink in and disappear, while the snow, 
that had been piled up around the sides of the yard when, 
the playground was cleared, formed high banks that kept in 
the water. 


Why Water Flows 


I suggested that the boys take a shovel and make an 
opening through one of the snow-banks to see what would 
happen to the water. ‘Ihe willing workers were soon busy 
cutting an outlet for the water. With the removal of the 
last shovelful of snow the water began to flow through the 
opening down towards the gutter; nor did it take very long 
for it all to disappear from the walk. As we watched it 
flowing away, I asked the children to think why it did so. 
There was such a marked difference between the level of the 
walk and the gutter that the answer was not a difficult one 
to read. 
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The following day I put the plan of the street (Fig. 1) 
on the blackboard, and asked the children to discover where 





and which way the water in the street flowed. Later on, 
when we were ready for our talk, they told me that as the 
snow in the middle of the street melted, it ran towards the 
gutters, and that the water in the gutters was all flowing east. 
We added little arrows to our sketch (Fig. 2) to indicate 





Fig. 2. 


the direction in which the water was flowing. This inter- 
ested them and gave us material for the work that was to 
follow. 

Could they discover any difference in the height of differ- 
ent parts of the street? Before our next talk the children 
had made the discovery that the middle of the street was 
quite a little higher than the sides. This fact we also indi- 
cated in our sketch (Fig. 3). When asked why the water 





flowed from the middle to the sides of the streets they were 
able to give intelligent answers and to explain the real mean- 
ing of the sketch. 

In this way the melting snow had led us to follow the water 
until now we were ready to think of the uneven surface of 
the land or the great work of slopes. 


A teacher succeeded in getting a second-hand coat for one of 
her boys. 
shall I tell the gentleman who sent it?” 
responded young America. 


When the boy put it on the teacher said, ‘‘ And what 
‘Tell him it fits,” 
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Colored Crayons in the School- 
Room Ii 


OLIVE M. Lone St Paul Minn. 


first draw the inclosing line and the principal outlines 
with a slate pencil, noticing that the sketch is twice as 
long as it is high. 

Then make your sky a light gray, and let me remind you 
to work with the side of your chalk. (Grays, both light and 
dark, should be in your box of crayons, but if you haven’t 
them, try mixing black and white.) Then, over this, work 
in very delicately some pink, blending it with the side of the 
chalk, as before. If you have no pink, red will do, but you 
will need to use white with it. 

This pink is not to produce a sunset effect,—it is to warm 
up the gray and make it more atmospheric,—something like 
the color that was once called “ashes of roses,” only 
pinker. 

At the upper edge of the sky use pale blue instead of 
pink, (the color of the sky is usually warmer near the 
horizon,) and where the blue-gray fades into the pink-gray 
use white chalk for blending, and leave some of this white a 
little more distinct to suggest the edges of indefinite clouds, 
—noticing the direction they are given in the sketch. 

Next cover the ground with white for snow. ‘Then put 
in the distant trees with pale grayish purple, (darker than 
the sky,) mixing your light gray and purple till you can 
scarcely tell whether it is gray or purple. Be careful of the 
sky-line, and as these are leafless trees, seen as a mass 
because they are far away, make the edges a little fainter 
where the branches grow thinner, and put in a few dark 
touches near the ground. 

Make the markings on the snow and the ice in the fore- 
ground with pale purplish blue, putting theni in first with 
lavender and then drawing the pale blue lightly over them. 

Make the trees in the foreground with the darkest color 
you are to use,—a dark gray, (not black, however,) and with 
the same color put in the fence, the bushes and the reflec- 
tions in the ice, as well as the few touches defining the edge 
where the snow and ice meet. ‘The reflections in ice are 
never as distinct as those in water, so make their edges rather 
blurred. 

To make the trees seem nearer than the others, put in a 
few touches, (just a fine broken line defining one edge of 
the trunk, perhaps, and a branch here and there,) with 
reddish brown. Put a few darker strokes on the fence-posts 


[* putting this little February scene upon the blackboard, 





under the rails (where they join the posts,) to bring out the 
form more distinctly. 

The trees at the left are to be of gray also, but lighter 
than the others because they are farther away. Use this 
same lighter gray for the houses. 

Now, with white chalk, cover the tops of the fence-posts 
and rails, the roofs of the houses, and the crotches of the 
trees, with snow. It can scarcely be represented in this 
small sketch but when your sky is a warm gray, it will show 
against it very effectively. 

Frame in your sketch with a dark gray line ; it will scarcely 
show against the blackboard, but it trims off the rough edges 
of your picture. 

The lettering below must be drawn carefully with a slate- 
pencil, first drawing the two ruled lines for spacing. As 
there is to be no colored background for this, the construc- 
tion lines must then be erased. A cloth wrapped around 
the end of your finger will make a better instrument than an 
eraser. 

Make the letters a light warm green, (warm means that 
the green is to be yellowish rather than bluish,) and outline 
them with a sharp line of still lighter green. If you have no 
very light green, make this first green wide enough to include 
this outlining, and then, over this color, on the edge of it, 
draw a fine line of pale yellow, letting the green show through 
where it will. 

If you intend to have a calendar below, put on the figures 
and lettering with the same green. 


The Flag Goes By 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffie of drums, 
A fiash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by. 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel-tipped ordered lines, 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly, 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high. 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by. 
— H. H. Bennett. 
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Salutation of Flag 


(A chant) 
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I give my head and my heart to my coun - try. One country, one language, and one flag, 


Who was Betsy Ross? 


The following authenticated facts are furnished by her 
grandson, Mr. George Canby : 

Betsy Ross was born in Philadelphia, Pa., January rst, 
1752. She was the sixth daughter of Samuel and Rebecca 
Griscom. Her parents were members of the Society of 
Friends. Her father was a noted builder, having assisted 
in the erection of Independence Hall. Betsy was a bright 
girl, and grew to be a beautiful woman, noted for her ami- 
able and lady-like manner. Skillful with the needle, she 
was fond of embroidery and other difficult and delicate work. 
Among her many admirers was Jonn Ross, a young man 
who, though poor, was possessed of such qualities as made 
him worthy of Betsy Griscom. His uncle was the Hon. 
George Ross, a signer of the. Declaration of Independence. 
Young Ross was an upholsterer. One day he noticed the 
young women were puzzled over some work. He told them 
he knew a young woman who could arrange it. They sent 
for her. Her mother consented to let her learn the busi- 
ness. Thus Betsy became an upholsterer. In December, 
1773, John and Betsy were married. For marrying “out 
of meeting” the Friends disowned her. Her husband 
being an Episcopalian, she attended Christ Church with 
him, occupying a pew near that in which General Washing- 
ton worshipped. The young couple soon embarked in the 
upholstery business, moving into the house 239 Arch street. 
Here, from an injury received while guarding military stores, 
John Ross died in January, 1776. The young widow heroi- 
cally determined to continue the business alone. 

When Washington wanted a sample flag made, Betsy Ross 
was recommended by Hon. George Ross. Washington was 
visiting John Hancock who was suffering “a severe fit of the 
gout,” and could not actompany his distinguished guest. 
Directed by Colonel Ross a short walk brought Washington 
and Morris to the upholstery shop. Imagine Betsy’s surprise 
at the entrance of General Washington and Robert Morris. 
Her uncle pleasantly explained the purpose of their visit. 
As they wished to avoid publicity, she invited them into her 
little back parlor. They asked her if she could make a flag. 
She replied : “I don’t know, but I will try.” 

Washington then drew from his pocket a small paper with 
a hurried pencil sketch, showing the outlines of a flag of 
thirteen stripes’ with a field dotted with thirteen stars. 
Betsy noticed the stars as drawn by Washington had six 
points, and she suggested that they should have only five. 
He admitted that she was correct but he preferred a star 
that would not be an exact copy of his coat-of-arms. He 
supposed a six-pointed star could be made more easily. 
Betsy replied “nothing was easier if one only knew how,” 
and quickly folding a piece of paper, with one clip of her 
scissors displayed a perfectly formed five-pointed star. This 
point was then yielded in her favor and the design redrawn. 
She was left to make the sample flag according to her own 
ideas of proportion. It was soon completed, accepted by 
the committee and adopted by Congress June 14th, 1777. 

In May, 1777, Congress drew an order on the Treasury 
to pay Betsy Ross £14 12s 2d for flags for the fleet in the 
Delaware river. She soon received the contract to make all 
the government flags, and held it many years ; her daughter, 
Mrs. Clarissa Wilson, continued the business until 1857. 
Betsy Ross was married three times, her second husband 
was Captain Ashburn, and her third, John Claypole. Thus 
the history of our Flag can be traced to its legitimate birth 
by the descendants of Betsy Ross, now living in Philadelphia. 
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How the Trees Look in Winter 


L. H. BAILey Professor of Horticulture Cornell University 


(Teachers’ Leaflets) 
Or: the growing and open season is thought to be 


attractive in the country. The winter is bare and 

cheerless. The trees are naked. ‘The flowers are 

under the snow. The birds have flown. ‘The only 
bright and cheery spot is the winter fireside. But even 
there the farmer has so much time that he does not know 
what to do with it. Only those who have little time, appre- 
ciate its value. 

But the winter is not lifeless and cheerless. It is only 
dormant. The external world fails to interest us because 
we have not been trained to know it; and also because the 
rigorous weather and the snow prevent us from going afield. 
In the spring, summer, and fall, the hours are full to over- 
flowing with life and interest. On every hand, we are in 
contact with nature. If the farmer’s winter is to be more 


‘enjoyable, the farmer must have more points of contact with 


the winter world. One of the best and most direct of these 
points of sympathy is an interest in the winter aspects of 
trees. Let us consider the subject a moment. __, 

In the summer time, we distinguish the kinds of trees 
chiefly by means of the shape and the foliage. In winter 
the foliage is gone; but the shape remains, and the frame- 
work of the tree is also conspicuous. ‘Trees are as distinct 
in winter as in summer; and in some respects their charac- 
ters are more apparent and pronounced. 

Observe the outline of a tree against the dull winter sky. 
It does not matter what kind of tree it is. Note its height, 
shape and size of top, how many main branches there are, 
how the branches are arranged on the main trunk, the 
direction of the branches, whether the twigs are few or 
many, crooked or straight. 

Having observed these points in any tree, compare one 
kind of tree with another and note how they differ in these 
features. Compare an apple tree with an elm, an elm with 
a maple, a basswood with a pine, a poplar with a beech, a 
pear tree with a peach tree. 

Having made comparisons between very dissimilar trees, 
compare those which are much alike. as the different kinds 
of maples, of elms, of oaks, of poplars. As one’s powers of 
observation become trained, compare the different varieties 
of the same kind of fruit trees, if there are good orchards in 
the vicinity. The different varieties of pears afford excel- 
lent contrasts. Contrast the Bartlett with the Flemish 
Beauty, the Kieffer with the Seckel. In apples, compare 
the Baldwin with the Spy, the King with the Twenty Ounce. 
The sweet and sour cherries show marked differences in 
method of branching. Fruit men can tell many varieties 
apart in winter: how? 

Two common hickories are shown in Figs. 25 and 26. 
How do they differ? Do they differ in length of trunk? 
General method of branching? Direction of branches? 
Character of twig growth? Straightness or crookedness of 
branches ? 

Contrast thé slippery elm and the common or American 
elm (Fig. 34). The former has a crotchy or forked growth, 
and long, stiff, wide-spreading branches. The latter is more 
vase-like in shape. The branches are willowy and graceful, 
with a tendency to weep. 

Compare the oaks. The white and scarlet oaks have 
short trunks when they grow in fields, and the main branches 
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are comparatively few and make bold angles and curves. 
The swamp white oak, however, has a more continuous trunk, 
with many comparatively small, horizontal and tortuous 
branches. 

Compare the pepperidge. This is one of the most unusual 
and interesting of all our native trees. It grows in swales. 
It has a very tough- 
grained wood. ‘lhe 
autumn foliage is deep 
ny red and handsome. 
The peculiarities of 
the tree are the con- 
tinuation of the trunk 
to near the summit, 
and the many lateral 
short deflected tortu- 
ous branches. 
—_—— Consider the struct- 
: ure of the sassafras. 
The great branches 
; stand off nearly at 
‘a te“ right angles to the 
._. trunk, and are bushy 
xa and twiggy at the 
ES “ ends. Each large 
— . branch if cut off at its 
base and stood up- 
right would look like 
an independent tree, 
so tree-like is _ its 





_ hl ==> _~—Co branching. Observe 
<~ “_ -—sal Fa. how much more bushy 
Sie SSF 

en Se ee the sassafras is than 


Fig. 25 Small-truited shagbark hickory any of the other trees 


already figured. Compare the method of branching with 
the slippery elm (Fig. 27). 

But there is still greater brushiness in the thorn-apple. 
‘The twiginess is very unlike, however. Pick out the differ- 
ences. Observe the 
very short and spur- 
like twigs in the 
thorn apple; also 
notice how soon the We 
trunk is lost in the NIK 
branches. ee 4 | 

With all the fore- Sh AA \ 
going pictures com- N\y, 
pare the steeple-like Aw YY) 
form of the Lom- S&S \\ 
bardy poplar (Fig. 
32). The tree is 
frequent along road- 
sides and about 
yards. What is its 


Ze a SF 
structure? Observe § <i ¢ 
it as it stands against 





the winter sky. There 
is nothing else in our 
northern landscape 
so straight and spire- 
‘like. If you know a 
beech tree standing 
in a field, contrast it with the Lombardy poplar. These 
two trees represent extremes of vertical and horizontal 
branching. 

Aside from the general structure of the tree-top, the pupil 
will become interested in the winter color of the tree and in 
the character of the bark. How does the bark differ 
between elms and maples, oaks and chestnuts, birches and 
beeches, hickories and walnuts? Why does the bark separate 
in ridges or peel off in strips? Is it not associated with the 
increase in diameter of the trunk? The method of breaking 
of the bark is peculiar for each kind of tree. 


- 


s ——— 
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Fig. 26 Pignut hickory 


The Expression of the Tree 


Consciously or unconsciously, we think of trees much as 
we think of persons. They suggest thoughts and feelings 
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Fig. 27 Slippery elm The expression is stiff and hard 


which are also attributes of people. 
restful, spirited, quiet, sombre. That is, trees have expres- 
sion. The expression resides in the observer, however, not 
in the tree. Therefore, the more the person is trained to 
observe and to reflect, the more sensitive his mind to the 
things about him, and the more meaning the trees have. 
No one loves nature who does not love trees. We love 
them for what they are, wholly aside from their uses in fruit- 


A tree is weeping, gay, 





Fig. 32 Lombardy poplar 
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bearing or shade-giving. A knowledge and love of trees 
binds one close to the external world. 

How shall one increase his love of trees? First, by know- 
ing them. He learns their attributes and names. Knowing 
them in winter, as already suggested, is one of the ways of 
becoming acquainted. Second, by endeavoring to deter- 
mine what thought or feeling they chiefly express. The 
slippery elm is stiff and hard. The American elm is soft and 
graceful. The Lombardy poplar is prim and precise. The 
oak is rugged, stern and bold. The long white branches of 
a leaning buttonwood standing against a distant forest, sug- 
gest some spectre hurrying away from the haunts of men. 

Trees which have very strong expressions, or which are 
much unlike others, are said to have character. They are 
peculiar. Of such trees are oaks, pepperidge, Lombardy 
poplar, buttonwood, old apple trees. 

A tree with very strong characters is said to be pictur- 
esque. ‘That is, it is such an object as an artist delights to 
put into a picture. Trees which are very unsymmetrical, or 
knotty, gnarled or crooked, are usually picturesque. Of all 
common trees, none is more picturesque than an old apple 
tree. Observe its gnarled and crooked branches, and the 
irreguiar spaces in its top. 

Encourage the pupil to extend his observations to all the 
trees about him especially to such as are common and 
familiar. Teach him to observe the growths of bushes and 
trees in the fence-rows which lie on his way to school ; 
and to observe carefully and critically. . How do gooseberry 
bushes differ from currant bushes, and raspberries from 
blackberries? Observe the lilac bushes and the snowballs. 
How is the snow held on the different kinds of evergreens, 
—as the pines, spruces, arbor-vitz ? See how the fruit-spurs 
on pears aad plums stand out against the sky. (Consult 
Leaflet No. 3,-“ Four Apple Twigs.’’) Are there any bright 
colors of branch and twig to relieve the bareness of the 
snow? Do you see any warmth of color in the swales where 
the willows and oziers are? Do you see old plumes of grass 
and weeds standing above the snow? Do they bring up 
any visions of summer and brooks and woods? 


The American Eagle 


This is the “bald ” or white-headed variety. The feathers 
on its head and neck are snowy white. [tis not bald, but 
simply white-headed. To.Audubon, the naturalist, belongs 


Cive Long 
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the honor of first naming the bird the American eagle. He 
called it the “Washington eagle,” because “Washington 
was brave as an eagle. Like it, he was the terror of his 
enemies, and his fame, extending from pole to pole, 
resembles the soarings of the mightiest of the feathered 
tribe. If America has reason to be proud of her Washing- 
ton, so she has to be proud of her great eagle.” It was 
made the emblem of the United States in 1785, A. D. It 
ornaments the tip of army flag-staffs, and as the emblem of 
our Republic is variously used, on American coins, United 
States Seals, State Seals and on the Shield of Liberty. 


With the Red, White and Blue 


An interesting incident is told by the newspapers of Paris 
apropos of the last hours of the session of the American and 
Spanish peace commission. 

When the treaty between the two countries was signed, it 
was proposed by some one that, out of acknowledgement of 
the hospitality of the French government, the momentous 
document should be tied with a tri-colored ribbon—the red, 
white and blue of the French flag. 

The American commissioners readily assented to this, not 
only because they were quite willing to offer France the 
compliment, but also because the red, white and blue are 
their own national colors. 

A messenger was sent for a tri-colored ribbon, but no such 
thing was to be found in the building of the ministry of 
foreign affairs, in which the session was taking place. This 
important department of state was without such an emblem 
of the republic. 

At this juncture a French functionary had a happy thought. 

“The confectioners always have them,” he said, “ to tie 
up boxes of candy for patriotic people. Here, Jean,” he 
called to a messenger of the department, “run over to X.’s, 
the confectioner in the Rue Saint-Honoré, and buy me a 
pound of macaroons. And be sure you ask the man to tie 
up the parcel with a tri-colored ribbon.” 

After a little wait the messenger came back with a package 
of macaroons, tied up with a narrow red, white and blue 
ribbon ; and with this confectioner’s “ string”’ the treaty of 
peace between America and Spain was tied.— Se/. 





“Right about face! Attention!” 


olli op soldiers have come; 





own e strech, back to the corner: 
Hark To the Trumpet and drum. 


This 15 a serious ‘matter: 
Washington's birthday 1s near. 
Toes t6 aline! Stand “ready! 


Draw in your breath! Now cheer!” 


ow 
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Little Susan Boudinot 


(Adapted from poem by Ethel Parton in St. Nicholas) 
Mary McCRrACKEN Cornell University 


ITTLE Susan Boudinot 
had been invited to 
dine at the governor’s 
— the royal governor, 
whom the King of 
England had sent over 
to rule the colony. It 
was a grand occasion, 
and of course she was 
dressed in her very best 
in honor of it. 

Her gown was of buff 
brocade silk with very 
full skirt and daintily 
frilled muslin tucker. 
She wore her Turkis 
locket around her neck, 
and on her feet were 
the tiniest of satin slip- 











pers with twinkling little buckles. 

She sat up very straight in her stiff, high-backed chair, 
and her round, wide-open eyes were shining. It was a 
great honor for any one to dine at the governor’s and Susan 
was such a little girl — only nine years old. 

She was not afrald, but she knew very well that when with 
older people little girls 


“ Should be seen, not listened to, 
So her words were shy and few.” 


One might think that it would be tiresome for her to sit 
through a long dinner with only grown-up people around: 
her, but Susan did not think so. It was interesting, she 
thought, to look around the long table. There were so 
many things for her to see and learn. 

The ladies wore their most beautiful dresses of rich 
brocade, and the gentlemen were fine to look upon, with 
their powdered hair and lace ruffles and velvet coats, stiff 
with gold lace. 

So Susan sat very quiet and very happy, behaving just as 
it was proper that a little girl should, at the governor’s table, 
one hundred years ago. 

Suddenly the pompous butler entered and placed beside 
the hostess an urn, 


“.silvern, chased, and fragrant,” 


but in that urn — Susan knew it — was “ea — tea that the 
colonies had refused to use — faxed fea’ Susan’s father 
was president of the continental congress. She knew that 
all the men in that congress thought it was not right to pay 
the tax and would not use the tea. For that reason they 
were called Whigs and rebels. And s/he was 


“ Whig and rebel through and through.” 


She wanted to be polite, and to be polite she must take 
the tea, but then she must be byave as well, and to be brave 
she could not drink it. So she waited. 


“ And her childish heart beat fast, 
Wondering just what she could do 
When a willow-patterned blue 
Cup should come her way at last.” 


She had only a moment to decide. Her stately 
hostess turned towards her little guest, and with a pleasant 
smile said, “ Susan, here’s your cup of tea.”’ 

Susan’s cheeks grew very red, but she took the dainty 
cup, and raised it politely to her lips. Then, bowing to her 
hostess, she slipped from her chair and with her head held 
high, and with a determined look on her little face —too 
much frightened by what she was going to do to even stop 
a minute — she quickly crossed the room. A window stood 
open at the other side and out of it she poured the tea! 
Every drop fell 


“On the marigolds below, 
That shrivelled up and died.” 
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What a daring thing for a little girl to do! 
Would they be angry ? 
still. Then 


She turned. 
For just a minute the room was 


“ Royal governor and guest, 
Startled Madam and the rest, 
Whig and Tory laughed outright.” 


Yes, it was a little rebel who stood before them with the 
empty tea-cup tightly clutched in her tiny hand, the color 
coming and going in ker soft cheeks and the toe of her 
slipper quickly tapping on the polished floor. But the blue 
eyes raised so bright and fearless showed also a little girl 
brave enough to do what she thought to be right. 


“ And that, a hundred years ago, 
Was little Susan Boudinot.” 


% 
Plays for February 
(From Stick and Pea Plays. By permission of publisher and author. ) 


HE home country of the pea is thought to be Greece, 
in the south of Europe. It was common in the 


gardens of the East long before the first Christ- 
mas Day in Bethlehem. To-day the pea 1s grown 
in gardens all over the world. 

There are now many kinds of garden peas, large and 
small, wrinkled and smooth, irregular and round. The 
smooth round peas make the best pea-work. 

When you get a pretty lace-paper valentine, with its hearts 
and arrows and doves and cupids, on February 14, you will 
like to make a heart-and-arrow with your soaked peas and 
little pointed sticks. 

This is the way. Take six short sticks, two longer sticks, 
and eight peas, and put 
them together for the 
heart, as in the picture. 
Next, take a long stick for 
the arrow. Puta pea on 
one end for the head, and 
into this pea thrust two 
very short sticks, with 
small peas on the ends, 
for the barbs. Then 
thrust the other end of 
the arrow-stick through 
one of the side peas of the 
heart, so it will slant across the heart as in the picture. On 
this end of the arrow-stick slip three small peas, close to- 
gether, and into these peas stick six very short sticks for 
feathers. 

You can make the heart-and-arrow before St. Valentine’s 
Day, it you like, and put it in a tiny box, and give it to some 
little friend for a valentine. 

On February 22d, the birthday of Washington, the Father 
of his Country, when papa tells you the hatchet story about ° 
the little boy Washington and his father and his father’s 
cherry-tree, you will want to make a hatchet, a cherry-tree, 
and maybe a bunch of cherries. 

The hatchet is quite easy. 





The Heart-and Arrow 


Take a long stout stick for 








—© 


The Hatchet 


the handle, and slip two peas on one end, a little apart. 
‘Then, with five short sticks and three more peas, make the 
blade and head of the hatchet, as in the picture. Finish 
the hatchet with a pea at the end of the handle. 

Young cherry-trees grow tall and slim, so for the trunk of 
your tiny Washington cherry-tree take a long stick. On the 
lower end press a large pea. Into the sides of this large pea 
thrust three sticks, equally distant from each other, and on 


* Stick and Pea Plays. By Charles Stuart Pratt. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Publishers, Boston. See Book page. 
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the end of each slip a pea. You can call these three sticks 
the roots, and they will hold your make-believe tree upright, 
as real roots hold upright a real tree. Next, slip three peas 
on the trunk of the tree ; push one down toward the bottom, 
the second only a little way, and leave the third, a small one, 
at the very top. Into the lower pea on the trunk set two sticks 
for the lower pair of branches, and into the pea above set 
shorter sticks for the upper 
Y pair of branches. Both pairs of 
branches should slant up sharply. 
The upper pair should be set 
at right angles to the lower 
pair. All four branches should 
have peas at the tips. Last 
. of all, into the pea at the 
end of each lower branch set two 
short branches with small peas at 
their tips, as in the picture — and 
your cherry-tree will be complete. 
A pretty bunch of cherries is 
made in this way. Slip a stout 
stick, or two slim sticks side by 
side, through a big pea, for the 
twig. In the top of the big pea 
insert two or three leaves. To 
make a leaf, take a slim stick, 
make a sharp bend in the centre, 
and a slight bend in the middle 
of each half; then bring the two 
ends together and thrust them 
into the pea, as in the “ plan” of 
cherries. Wet the stick before 
“ bending, and bend carefully, so 
as not to break it apart. Unless 
the wood is very tough, it is best 
to cut V-shaped notches at the 
three bending-places. Next, insert five sticks in the 
bottom of the big pea, for the stems of the 
cherries ; then slip five peas on the ends 
of the stems, for the cherries themselves. 
Red checkerberries are better than peas 
for the cherries, for they are the color of 
cherries —- and, besides you can pick and 
eat the checkerberry cherries. 








The Cherry-tree 


Plan of Cherries 


Teachers’ Letters 


Editor of PRrimaRY EDUCATION: 


Dear Madam :— Who is Edward Howard Griggs, the writer of 
the series, ‘‘ The Poetry and Philosophy of Tennyson” in the 
PRIMARY EDUCATION? 

Has he published anything else on literature? Is he connected 
with any University? 

Yours truly, 
Chicago A SUBSCRIBER 


I will answer your question here, because many others have 
wished to know these facts concerning Mr. Griggs. 

Mr. Griggs is thirty-one years old, is a graduate of Indiana 
University, and afterward professor of literature in that institu- 
tion. He resigned a fellowship at Harvard to go to Stanford 
University. For five years he was at the head of Ethics at Stan- 
ford and for the succeeding two years was at the head of the 
nnited departments of Ethics and Education in that university. 
Professor Griggs spent three years in Europe studying at the 
University of Berlin, and in foreign travel. Since his return to 
America he has devoted himself to public lecture work: is staff 
lecturer for the American society for University Extension 
besides a large amount of independent lecture work in Extension 
societies, Teachers’ institutes, clubs, etc. Mr. Griggs has a book 
in progress, ‘* The New Humanism,”— studies in personal and 
social development. The author’s interest is in the study of con- 
crete human life; in other words, the carrying of the inductive 
method and scientific spirit into the study of humanity. His 
courses in Autobiography and in the History of Morals are all 
phases of this single interest.-— £d. 


(Extracts from private letter) 


The studies in Tennyson in Primary EpucaTion have 
been so very delightful to me that I feel as if that series alone 
pays me for the price of the paper. I have thought much, too, of 
your article, ‘‘ Education on a Texas Ranch.” I am in close sym- 


pathy with it for my own education came in much the same way: 
Perhaps the end of the century will call us all to a dead stop, 
while we are putting the method machine out of sight. 

M. W. R. 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 


I can hardly help writing to thank you for the ‘‘ Picture Study ” 
work in Primary EpucaTion. I had wanted to take up that 
work for some time, but had not seen my way clear to do so. 
This has inspired me and I now have my own plans quite well in 
hand; for the present, using Brown’s pictures and your supple- 
ments. If it has helped many others as much as it has helped me, 
your ‘* despair” about pictures should change to rejoicing. 

Whether or no the children get from picture study all we could 
wish, I cannot say; but I try in every way possible to draw on 
their knowledge of nature and the real thing. They understand 
that these pictures are to the real picture what our photograph is 
to us. 

Of this much I am already sure, picture study stimulates the 
attention and cultivates the moral and esthetic nature as few 
things can. 

For this and many other things that Primary EpucaTIon has 
done for me, I thank you. 

Very truly, 
Michigan E. E. T. 


Good Words 


(Extracts from private letters) 

‘ Your paper is on nearly every primary desk I see. It 
deserv es to be. 

Supervisor of Primary Schools, Boston 


. 


Saran L. ARNOLD 


You are making a splendid paper for teachers. 


‘Teengenn Ohio SUPERINTENDENT TRUEDLY 


‘ I have just been reading with interest the many good 
things in the last number of Primary Epucation. If you will 
allow me to say it, I would like to tell you that 1 have never seen 
a paper that has so many helpful things for teachers as your own 
— particularly all the words that come from the editor herself. 


Indianapolis F. B. 


Allow me to express my keenest interest and deepest 
respect for PRIMARY EpucaTtion. I believe your paper.has done 
more good in making teachers natural, sympathetic and desirous 
to be original than any other educational paper. 


Minneapolis Minn. C.M 


bof Allow me to express my deep appreciation of the 
work done by your charming magazine. The high tone, the 
spirituality, the love for children, the poetic feeling evinced, is 
all the very best. I particularly enjoy your editorials. 


Mary A. McH. 


. . . Every word of Primary Epvucation is practical and 
helpful. Icould not teach without it. 


Illinois J. H. 


PrRmarRY EpvucaTION is our guide and stay with the 
primary teachers in our building. 


Washington Mrs. C. M. S. 


You cannot imagine how many times this fall I have 
wished to congratulate you on the marvelous manner in which 
you maintain the grade of your paper. 

Every year I feel that the hign water mark of excellence is 
reached and yet there never is a receding of the tide. 


Ohio ; A. M. 

. . . Primary Epucation has done me more good than all 
my normal training. 

Penn. M. M. 


. From every page of Primary EpucaTion I breathe 
fresh courage and inspiration. No teacher can read this paper 
without being broader and better for it. 


Minnesota E. B. 


Your paper grows in excellence all the time. 
Cincinnati A. M. 


PRIMARY EpucaTION has not printed a testimonial for five 
years till this number, yet unsolicited letters of appreciation 
are received by hundreds. The kind recognition of an 
editor’s purpose and the assurance that it has not failed isa 
satisfaction and stimulus not to be expressed in words.—Zd. 
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(This series began in the September number, which should be con- 
sulted for lists of material and general suggestions. ) 


Notre.—A new sample book, of most exquisite “ Hercules” cover 
papers, is now issued by Brown & Co,. 156 Congress Street, Boston. Be 
careful to send return postage. 


A working drawing always looks more complicated than it 
proves to be. Those here given will offer no difficulty to 
children who have made the foregoing models. 

Lest some of the points mentioned in September may 
have become obsolete, let us recall them. In all of the 
working drawings given, heavy lines are lines to be cut. 
Light lines, generally, but not always, are to be creased. 
This creasing is to be done without any weakening of the 
paper. Hence the line, in scoring, is not to be “ cut part 
way through,” as is sometimes done. Instead, a dull point, 
of any sort, is used, that indents without cutting. A dulled 
brad-awl, smooth on the point, answers well. 

In gluing, the danger is always of using too much glue. 
A toothpick is therefore better than even the smallest brush. 

As the drawings are coming now to require some degree 
of accuracy, the matter of pencil sharpening is of moment. 
Instead of the ordinary conica/ point used in writing, the 
graphite may be cut to a wedge point. This wedge, by 
reason of wearing much longer, is more useful in accurate 
drawing. It is seen in Fig. 64. Of course this item is a 
luxury only to be enjoyed where a set of pencils may be 
put apart for use in this work. 

Finally, it has been agreed all along, that new words are 
to be properly developed on their introduction ; and that 
the proper word shall always be used, to the exclusion of 
‘baby talk.” 


MODEL 29 
Lip and Lace Tray 


Material: 120 \b. cover paper ; forty-five inches of baby 
ribbon, harmonizing in color with the paper. 


Draw Fig. 51. ‘The arrow shows radius for arcs. The 


small holes need not be drawn, but their centres should be 


marked. 

Score the lines of the square. 
arc. Cut the figure out. 

Cut the ribbon holes with the ticket punch. 


Also the chord of each 


To locate 





the hole accurately look down the barrel of the punch for 
the dot previously marked in the drawing. The middle 


WALTER J. KENYON State Normal School Lowell Mass. 
(All rights reserved) 


hole and that in the flap are cut at once, by folding the flap 
over. 

Cut the baby ribbon into 15” lengths. Lace the top row 
first. Pass one end of the ribbon just inside the upper 
right hole. Glue this intruded end fast to the inside of the 
box, to the left of the hole. A quarter inch of ribbon is 
plenty for this fastening. 

Pass the other end of the ribbon through the upper left 
hole of the adjacent wall of the box, from the outside. 
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Bring it out through the next upper hole to the right. 
the lacing taut. 
toothpick. 

Now stretch the ribbon over the middle hole. Press it 
through, by means of the toothpick, thus producing a little 
loop of ribbon inside. Stretch this loop taut and glue it an 
upward direction against the inside of the box. See Fig. 
50. Be sure the lacing is taut before gluing. 

Pass the ribbon in at the upper hole next on the right, 
then out at the corner hole. Pass it around the corner and 
continue. Having reached the starting point, glue the last 
end over“the first. Be certain that the whole ribbon is taut. 

A glance at Fig. 50 will show the lacing of the remaining 
two ribbons. 

To strengthen the corners, cut four triangles from the 
waste clippings of cover paper. A square shown in 51¢ 
makes two such triangles. Fold each as shown in 514. 
Glue in the box corners as seen in Fig. 50. 


Draw 
Where the ribbon twists, adjust it with a 


MODEL 30 


Hexagonal Tray, Lipped 
Figs. 52 and 53. 
Material: 120 lb. cover. 
In drawing Fig. 53 get the inner circle first. Keep the 
compasses spread the same radius and with them so spread, 
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step off the circumference into six spaces. If this is 
accurately done these spaces will be equal. 

Draw lines connecting the points of intersection and 
forming a hexagon. 

Draw now the outer circle. 

Lay the ruler connecting two alternate points of the hexa- 
gon. This position is indicated by the dashed line. 
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Fig. 52. 
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Draw the lines from the two corners of the hexagon to 
meet the outer circumference. Lay the ruler again, con- 
necting alternate .angles, and draw similar lines. In this 
manner draw two such lines, springing from each angle of 
the hexagon. 

Connect these lines, in pairs, at their outer extremities. 
‘Thus are completed six rectangles, based upon the sides of 
the hexagon. . 

Draw now the curvilinear fap based upon each rectangle. 
‘The dotted arrow shows radius. 

Lay the ruler connecting opposite angles of the hexagon. 
Draw lines connecting these angles with outer circumfer- 
ence.* 

It is safest for the children to mark, in some way, the 
lines they are to cut, lest a mistake should spoil the work. 











Radii : 
Inner circle, | 4g: 
Outer circle, Ba’ 
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Instead ot darkening such lines, an XN made upon each, 
answers as well. 

After cutting out, crease the remaining three sides of each 
rectangle. 

Glue as shown in Fig. 52. 


MODEL 31 
Burnt Match Recetver 

Figs. 54 and 55. 

Material: 120 Yb. cover. 
over. 

Draw a pair of parallels the full length of paper and 1} ’ 
apart. 

Draw another pair crossing these to form the central! 
square. 

Mark out the remaining divisions. 


* These hexagon problems have been successfully given to second year children. by 
means of a suitable dictation 


/ 


Pieces are required 7" x 11" or 
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To draw the flaps lay the ruler as indicated by the dotted 
line. Point off the half inch. Praw the lines to this point. 





Before the cutting, score the sides of the central square 
and the middle line springing from each corner of the 
square. Vo others. 

Cut out and crease on scored lines. 
as shown in Fig. 54. 

Curl the upstanding flaps by first damping the upper 


, 


Glue flaps outside 
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surface, then rolling on a pencil. 


Allow to dry, then glue 
in place. 


MODEL 32 
Tri-cup, Mounted 

Figs. 56, 57 and 58. 

Material: 120 \b. cover. 

In Fig. 57, draw the centr. equi-triangle by either of our 
former methods (Model 21). 

To draw the remainder of the figure, first strike the three 
axes of the triangle, extending them indefinitely, as shown, 
‘The various measurements are now readily made. 

Cut on heavy lines and glue up. 
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Draw Fig. 58. Cut on heavy lines and glue up. 


Touch 


The two parts are now to be united, as in Fig. 56. 











Fig. $8. 


a little glue to the under side of the upper piece, near each 
angle. Press the pieces together steadily for two minutes. 


MODEL 33 
Half Oblique Button Box 
Figs 59 and 60. 
Material: 120 \b. cover. 
In Fig. 60, draw first the outer square. 
lines half an inch within. 


Then set’ off the 
In the inner square so formed, 
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Fig. SY, 


set off the lines 1” within, not carrying them beyond the 
inner square. 

The dotted line shows ruler location for getting the short 
slant line of the outer lip. Ruler connects a and /@ to get 
a. 

There are two sets of glue laps — one for the 1” sides, 
one for the 4” slant sides. 








- 


Fig. 59. 


Cut the figure out on all heavy lines. Crease all remain- 
ing lines (the dotted one not having been drawn). 
In gluing, have all laps outside as seen in Fig. 59. 


MODEL 34 
Hexagonal Tray, Full Finish 
Figs. 61, 62 and 63. 


Material: (1) 120 |b. cover, for box; (2) a lighter 
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weight, harmonizing, for edging (leatherette, if split, will 
answer) ; (3) leatherette, for lining; (4) light weight 
manila, for bottom facing, outside. 

Draw Fig. 62, taking dimensions from Fig. 53. 

Glue up into a hexagonal box. 

Bind corners and top and bottom edges as seen in Fig. 
61, and as previously performed in Model 18. 
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Fig. 60. 
Cut out, now, six leatherette pieces like Fig. 63. A good 


way is to make one such piece in cover paper and use it as 


a pattern to trace the . 
ri SS : (ine iD ‘ 





six from. 
Observe that Fig. 63 2 
has two laps, one on the 
right, one on the lower 
edge. ‘These are to be 
folded so that the fin- 
ished surface is inside. 
These leatherette 
pieces, so prepared, are lightly glued in place, as seen 
in Fig. 61. In each case the lower lap extends out on the 
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Fig. 6/. 
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Pig. 62. Fig. 63. 


floor of the box, and the side lap underlies the next piece 
glued on. 

Cut a hexagon of leatherette a trifle smaller than the 
floor of the box. Glue it in. 


Fig. 64. 


Cut a hexagon of light manila, based ona circle 14 in 
radius. Paste it on the under side of box. 
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Lullaby Song 


ST. NICHOLAS. (Adapted.) 
Rather fast. 


Se 
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pve sun has gone from the shin - ing skies, 
The flow’rs have shut up their sleep-y eyes, 


T. B. WEAVER 
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Bye, ba - by, bye;... The stars are 
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light-ing their lamps to see 


: Are sound a - 
squir-els and birds all three, 
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sleep as they ought to be. Bye, ba - by, 
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bye, bye, bye, bye, ba - by, bye.... 


The squirrel’s dress is a coat of grey, 
Bye, baby, bye ; 
He wears it always, by night and day, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
The robin sleeps in his feath’ry down, 
With warm red breast and with wings of brown ; 
But baby sleeps in a small white gown. 
Bye, baby, bye, etc. 


The squirrel’s nest is an old dry tree, 
Bye, baby, bye ; 
A furry ball in his sleep is he, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
The robin’s nest is high overhead, 
Where leafy boughs of the maple spread, 
But baby’s nest is a cradle bed. 
Bye, baby, bye, etc 


Foreign Children in American 


Schools 


(From 7he Outlook) 


“Have you many French children?” said the Spectator, 
knowing the pride of the French in 4&@ patrie. “No; very 
few. Still, we have some ; indeed, we have children of every 
nationality under the sun, I think, from the Hungarian and 
Syrian to the African. It is wonderful how soon the foreign 
children learn the language of their adopted country. Even 
when the parents cannot speak a word of English, and have 
only been a little while in America, the children use their 
own language as little as possible, and seem to delight in 
ours. But they are not so bright — not nearly so bright — 
as American children. Any teacher who has tried her hand 


on both kinds of public school material will tell you that.’ 


“Yet the American stock, almost everywhere, is a mixed 
stock,” said the Spectator. “Yes,” said the elder teacher, 
thoughtfully, “but a mixture of the best, the hardiest, and 
the strongest races, up to this last half century —and the 
best element from each race, too. The Puritans and the 
Huguenots and the Covenanters, and the sturdy Germans 
and Swedes, were really the pick of the world for colonists. 
Now, my little scholars are from the lower classes of the 
weaker nations, and most of our immigration for years has 
been in that line. But still,” she added, with courageous 
patriotism, “ they will be better citizens, and better men and 
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women, as Americans, than they would have been if they had 
stayed at home and grown up in Hungary or Italy or Syria ; 
I am sure of that. And I feel quite content to spend my 
days in teaching them their opportunities — for America is 
the open door of opportunity to them.” 

* * - 


And as the Spectator agreed with her, he quoted softly 
to himself the fine lines of Emma Lazarus upon our harbor 
statue of Liberty Enlightening the World : 

“ Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cried she, 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to be free; 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore; 
Send these — the homeless, tempest-tossed — to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden-door!” 

“ Do you not have trouble with so many nationalities?” 
the Spectator asked, hoping to hear something still more 
interesting. ‘Oh, we hang the flag over the school plat- 
form,” was the answer, “ and have the exercise of saluting it, 
and the children become very patriotic indeed. ‘They will 
not own, in most cases, that they are not Americans.” 
“ Yes,” said the other, “I often ask, ‘ Will the German chil- 
dren in the room stand up?’ The Germans are more 
wedded to their Fatherland, apparently, than other im- 
migrants, for a few — though not by any means half —of 
them usually rise to this invitation. ‘ Now let the Italian 
children stand’ generally brings no response at all, though 
the school is crowded with them in my district. But when 
I end up by saying, ‘ Will the American children stand up?’ 
the whole school rises joyfully.” 


Like George Washington 
(Recitation. ) 


We cannot all be Washingtons, 
And have our birthday celebrated ; 
But we can love the things he loved, 
And we can hate the things he’ hated. 


He loved the truth, he hated lies, 

He minded what his mother taught him, 
And every day he tried to do 

The simple duties that it brought him. 


Perhaps the reason little folks 
‘Are sometimes great when they grow taller, 
Is just because, like Washington, 
They do their best when they are smaller. 
— The Sunbeam 
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Editor’s Page 


February 

While children are not to be encouraged to be more 
patriotic one month than another, yet there are times and 
seasons when it seems fitting to give special attention to 
special subjects. Such a month is February in relation 
to patriotism. So long as America keeps green the memory 
of George Washington by a national observance of his 
birthday, so long will February be honored with the best 
expression of love for country. ‘Then, too, comes the glad 
recognition of the birthdays of Lincoln, Lowell and Long- 
fellow, all in one month and that one the shortest of the 
year ! 

What can the primary teachers do with so many observ- 
ances in four weeks? Do not try to do too much. It is a 
mistake to “remember”’ all these by way of exercises. 
If the children come to associate the heroism of Wash- 
ington and a reverence for Lincoln with their birthdays, 
it is enough for February. It is commendable to allude 
to the birthdays of the two poets, but let us remember 
that all these men, as great as they were, are only names 
to children. Whatever they know of them is simply by an 
act of the memory, even though they have learned to recog- 
nize the pictures of their faces and their homes. They 
have no appreciation of the: distinctive characteristics of 
these men, or of the flavor of their poetry. Lowell might 
just as well have written “ Hiawatha” or Longfellow have 
created “ Sir Launfal,” as far as their understanding of the 
authors or their style is concerned. No exchange of these 
masterpieces would seem an incongruity to little children ; 
they simply repeat what is taught them. Do not, therefore, 
put these children on some high plane of discrimination and 
appreciation on these February birthdays, and proceed to 
place Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, and Longfellow before 
them and mix them all up in a miscellaneous, All Saints’ 
fashion of worship. Let us leave some things for these 
children to learn in a fresh way when they get old enough 
to understand what we say. 

As teachers turn the leaves of this number of Primary 
Epucation there will doubtless be expressions of surprise at 
the absence of the regulation “hatchet,” “colt,” and 
“ going to sea”’ stories that have come to be a part of the 
Washington birthday exercises. No, there are none of these 
in this number. Primary EpucaTIon is just seven years old, 
and for seven years its pages have recorded these regulation 
stories. This year they are omitted. But you do not need 
them in print to be reminded of them. The children have 
an inherited right to the traditional “hatchet.” Give it to 
them. Put as keen an edge on it as you can, as you re-tell 
the old story ; but do not protest or doubt our loyalty be- 
cause our space this year is used for other things. 

P. S —I forgot to mention St. Valentine’s Day. 
saintship’s pardon ! 


Beg his 


Monographs 


Do you ever see “ New York Teachers’ Monographs ”’? 
Four a year. Price one dollar. They are well worth buy- 
ing. Sidney Marsden Fuerst, Editor, 25 East 14th Street, 
New York City. The last June number is a little encyclo- 
pedia on geography. 


The Plan Book 
Do you all know of the Plan Book? It is fresh and run- 
ning over with suggestions. Marion M. George, Editor, 
453 Chicago Street, Elgin, Ill. 
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Editor’s Address 


Cornell University 
(Sage College) Ithaca, N.Y. 


Beginning Geography 

The second instalment of this series is given in this num 
ber. It has not been easy to find the right teacher to give 
the right kind of “Beginning Geography”; but “ all 
things come to. those who wait,” and hecp on working, and 
we are glad to be able to offer this promising series to the 
teachers of second year children. Miss Wood modestly 
tells what she does with her own children, and therein lics 
the secret of helping others. She gives no fine-spun 
theories ; she does not preach, but says, “ We did this and 
that.” The series has been carefully planned from begin- 
ning to end, and the author has a clear purpose and a well- 
defined aim in everything she does. 


Going to Paris 


If any teacher knows of any prospective arrangements 
for school people to visit the Paris Exposition, within the 
limit of their time and means, it would be doing the 
fraternity a favor to send such information to Primary 
EpucaTION where it will receive attention and publication. 
The Paris Exposition Committee of the General Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs have arranged an itinerary for those who 
will attend the meetings of the Federation in Paris. ‘The 
land portion of the tour, from the arrival in Glasgow on 
Aug. 5, until the departure from Boulogne on Sept. 7, will 
cost $260. A supplementary tour of three weeks in Italy 
will cost $125 extra. These figures are given here as a hint 
of the approximate expense of a seven weeks’ tour, not 
including steamer expenses. This is not designed as an 
itinerary for teachers but for club women. Surely somebody 
in the educational world will be enterprising enough to 
arrange a similar trip for teachers for less time and expense. 


Our Climate 


While Thackeray was visiting America in 1855, he wrote 
to a friend in England : 

“In both visits to America I have found the effects of the air the 
same. I have a difficul y in forming the letters as I write them down on 
the page in answering questions, in finding the most simple words to 
form the answers. A gentleman asked me how long I had been in New 
York. I hesitated, and then said a week. I had arrived the day before. 

“T hardly know what is said. Am thinking of something else, noth- 
ing de ‘nite, with an irrepressible longing tu be in motion. I sleep three 
hours less than in England, making up, however, with a heavy long sleep 
every fourth night orso. . . . 

“ There is some electric influence in the sun and air here which we 
don’t experience on our side of the globe; people can’t sit still, people 
can’t ruminate over their dinners, dawdle in their studies; they must 
keep moving. I want to dash into the street now.” 

Think of this, teachers, when your children are restless 
and fidgetty and “ can’t sit still.” 


The Audubon Calendar 


is a beauty in every way. A daily education in art for the 
children. Every page is a delicately tinted picture of a bird 
in natural surroundings with description upon the reverse 
page. If you think you have school-room calendars enough, 
better include this for the joy of it. Taber-Prang Art Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Price, 75 cents. 


Songs of the Tree-top and Meadow 


is a choice compilation of poems suited to youngest children. 
Mrs. McMurry and Miss Cook have done their work artisti- 
cally and with a true insight into the needs of the little ones. 
30 cents. Public School Publishing Co. Bloomington, II. 
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(For the Blackboard.) 








A Home Made Flag 


It is well in any emergency to know how to make a flag. 

First choose the materials. If your flag is for the parlor 
to drape over the portraits of your ancestors, you will 
requiré satin ribbon. If it is to drape over an arch or 
doorway, you will want silk by the yard, the width being 
according to the size of the flag desired If your banner is 
for the flagstaff or to float from your window, you will need 
the regular bunting, while if it is for your buttonhole the 
narrow baby ribbon will do. 

For the parlor flag six yards of red satin ribbon four 
inches wide, and five yards of white satin ribbon of the same 


width are needed. Cut the ribbon in strips two feet long, ° 


and sew them neatly together with the “overhand stitch.” 
Place a red stripe, then a white one, and so on until you 
finish with a red one. ‘There should be thirteen stripes. 
Now the banner part of your flag is completed, and you 
may begin the so-called field portion. This is made of a 
square piece of navy blue taffeta silk, and will require one 
yard. ‘The same amount of white silk will be used for the 
Stars. 

To make the stars is the most difficult task, and one must 
be a neat and accomplished needlewoman to acquire this 
art to perfection. The new flags are showing forty-eight 
stars, and it must be remembered that a star has five points. 
Cut a pattern of cardboard, in order to be accurate, and 
then fold your white silk and cut out the stars. Then pin 
them on as follows: Take seven stars for the top row and 
fasten them in place with pins until you have obtained the 
effect of the whole upon the field. Underneath place seven 
more stars. These stars you must fasten on the flag so that 
they will alternate with the first row. Pin the first star 
between the first row above it, and so on until you have 
pinned seven upon the flag. The next row requires eight 
stars, so you must begin nearer the border of the field in this 
third row. Continue with your work of alternating the stars 
until you have covered the field nicely with the white con- 
stellation. If you do it tastefully your field will be nicely 
covered, yet will in no way look crowded.— Se/. 


Old Rhymes 
How many there are who seem to know of nothing but 
the old nursery rhymes, and these they repeat over and over, 
reciting them with dramatic gestures that serve to fix them 
more firmly in the child’s memory. Bad grammar, faulty 
rhymes, jerkey rhythm, suggestions of cruelty, theft, and 
greediness — all are ignored for the sake of the amusing 
jingle of the lines. Often with the first letter taught is im- 

pressed the idea of wanton cruelty, as 


“ A was an Archer 
And shot at a frog,” 


The illustration, vividly portraying the effect of the shot 
wpon the frog target, is supposed to be very amusing.—Se/. 
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Letter from One Teacher to 
Another 


Marjorie dear: 


Do you remember when you first came to teach in our building 
you were very much like achild? To-day, when I noticed your 
tired face and lagging steps, I compared you with the laughter- 
loving little maid, whose light feet were never still, and whose 
merriment brought to us all a new gospel. 

I honored you for the cause of your weariness to-day, for I 
know that hard work and unceasing effort will mark as they 
choose upon these faces and bodies of ours, but there was in my 
heart too, a protest that you are allowing yourself to acquire the 
‘¢ teacher-habit” in your manner of walking. 

Have you noticed that we teachers are apt to move about our 
rooms, either on tiptoe or with such rigidity of carriage that in a 
short time we are slaves to either one, or the other, set of 
muscles? God has given a certain amount of natural grace to 
every woman, and that teacher who day after day succumbs to 
a feeling of weariness, will one day know that she has bartered 
her birthright of graceful motion and calm poise. 

And thie pity of it is, that the little women and men who watch 
us, and live our lives. with us; who find ideality in our imperfec- 
tions, unconsciously copy our mistakes, accentuate them and think 
them beautiful. 

There is a bit of practical thought as well as pathos in the 
story of the children of a poverty stricken district whose favorite 
game was playing cripple. Stout sticks served as crutches, and 
there was endless variation of the ganie, according to the pro- 
grain carried out during the day by the little lame kindergartner 
who brought the only bits of pleasure into their hard lives. 

The children will copy us and [ wish that we might teach them 
the poetry of motion, first, in this way. 

Then, [I wish we might start a crusade against the careless 
carriage and dragging feet of our pupils. When they march to 
music, it is with quick firm tread, but notice the same pupils a 
little later wien they are passing to recitation. Rollie walks so 
heavily that his curls shake from tke jolting of his body, and 
another drags his heels until we call in desperation ‘: Ralph, lift 
your feet.” Half way across the room he relapses into the old 
habit, unless a warning glance is turned upon him. 

I think I gained a helpful thought from the pretty flag drill you 
gave last February. Since then-1 have noticed that the fancy 
step you taught the children would be of the greatest benefit used 
as a daily exercise. Lifting the foot and crossing it over on the 
first count will give grace; on the second count, poising upon the 
toes of the other foot will give flexibility to the much neglected 
muscles ; and the return to firet position on third count will give 
the requisite precision of movement. 

I believe in precision, because it is an index that the muscles 
are under control. We might take the suggestion offered by the 
pupils of a German school in a neighboring community. I 
have never seen anything prettier than the sight of those forty- 
nine children standing seven rows deep, and marching back an 
forth in the aisles with a catch step. Three taps on a triangle 
allowed the step to slide into the familiar “ hip-pi-ty-hop” and 
forty-nine children were Keenly alive to the fun of the moment, 
while forty-nine tired little bodies were having blessed recreation. 

This last suggestion offers a silent praise to the busy girl who 
will find this note on her desk when she enters her school-room 
to-morrow morning, for a blunderer would only make riotous 
confusion of it. 

There are so many ways in which we can help the children to 
grow, not only good, but beautiful, and I feel sure that Marjorie 
will find the ways just as soon as her attention is called to it. 

With the wish that she may, and that her days may be happy 
ones, I will leave her this reminder of my preseuce here, after 
she had gone home. 

Yours very truly, 


E. Des Moines, Ia. MINNIE WAITE ROZELLE 


If We Understood 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we think we would; 
We should love each other better, 
If we only understood. 


Ab! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force, 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source, 
Seeing not amid the evil 
Ali the golden grains of good; 
Ob! we'd love each other better 
If we only understood.— Sel. 
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A Spinning-Wheel Story 


Mary Loomis GAYLORD 


Harold and Pauline had come from a far western city to 
pay a visit to grandma, who lived on a New England farm. 

How busy and happy they were from morning till night! 
A world of new interests opened before them. Colts, calves, 
ducks and chickens, all had their full share of attention. 
But one morning they came down stairs with rather dubious 
faces. The rain was falling fast and what could they do in 
the house all day? But grandma had been thinking what 
could be done to keep her little guests happy that rainy 
morning, and after breakfast sent them to the old attic 
where were collected treasures of three generations. There 
was no end of fun here and when grandma came up an hour 
later she found them playing with the old spinning-wheels. 
Harold with the large one that had been used to spin the 
yarn for grandma’s stockings when she was a little girl, and 
Pauline with such a cunning one that seemed made for a 
tiny little girl like herself. Grandma laughed and said, 
“‘ Those spinning-wheels have pleased so many children and 
once — Did mamma ever tell you a very strange story about 
these wheels ?”’ 

“Oh, no,” they both exclaimed in a breath. 
about it. A real true story?” 

“Yes,” said grandma, “ but so queer that I could scarcely 
believe it if I had not seen it myself.” 

It was when your mamma was a little girl, She was very 
brave and never minded staying alone. But one night I 
heird her calling, “O, mamma, I can hear such a funny 
noise here.” I went up to her room, but hearing nothing I 
thought no more about it, but the next night she called 
again. This time I sat down and listened and sure enough 
I could hear—whirr! whirr! buzz! buzz! It seemed like 
the wind and we looked carefully around all the windows 
but could find nothing to account for the sound. We never 
heard it except when the house was very quiet at night, but 
as we so often noticed it at those times, we became very 
curious about it, and called in our friends to help solve the 
mystery. One of them noticed that the old spinning-wheel 
stood directly over your mother’s room, and she moved it 
away. 

That night we listened 2nd —sure as the world — the 
noise had changed. Hearing this I stole quietly up the 
stairs and could scarcely believe my own eyes when I saw 
two rats standing on their hind legs merrily engaged in turn- 
ing the old spinning-wheel with their forepaws. And would 
you believe,” said grandma, “that the noise that had dis- 
turbed us so long and had been the cause of so much 
curiosity was only the rats enjoying an evening spin!” 

“ O, grandma,” exclaimed Harold, “ what a strange story 
to be really true! But I don’t wonder that even the rats 
liked these old-spinning-wheels for playthings.” 


“ Tell us 


Elsie’s Ice Cream 


HARRIET LOUISE JEROME 


LSIE was eating a dish of ice cream. Part of the 
E ice cream was pink. That was because it was 
flavored with raspberries. Part of the ice cream was 

white. 
“ This is flavored with vanilla,” said Elsie, as she lifted a 
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spoonful of the white part to her lips. “1 don’t know about 
vanilla.” 

“1 should be very glad to tell you about myself,” said a 
soft voice. ? 


“ Do!” cried Elsie, for she loved to play that the things 
she liked could tell her stories of their own lives. To other 
people the gentle voice might have seemed to come from 
the corner where Aunt Nan always lay cosily among the 
pillows of her invalid chair. But Aunt Nan and Elsie liked 
to play that each thing told its own story so they were not 
surprised when the soft voice went on. 

“T lived in sunny Mexico,” it said,’’ with many other 
vanilla beans.” 

“ Beans,” cried Elsie. ‘‘ Were you once a bean, and did 
you grow on a bean-stalk ?”’ ‘ 

“I grew in the dantiest way you can think of,” answered 
the bean, ‘ Not even my roots touched the ground.” 

“ But I thought all plants got their food from the ground 
and that their roots helped them to find most of it.’’ 

“ Nearly all plants do, but we vanilla vines are air-plants. 
We find all our food in the air.” : 

“Then you don’t have any roots?” 

“Yes, we have dainty little ones that help us cling to the 
rock or tree which we wish to climb.” 

“‘T saw a plant that fed on air,” said Elsie. 
orchid.” 

“Yes, I was an orchid,” replied the vanilla. ‘“ We are 
the only orchids that can climb and the only air plants that 
give people anything which they can use. We like to climb 
twenty or thirty feet high before we blossom.” 

“ What color are your blossoms? ”’ 

“ They are not very bright but they smell very sweetly. 
After the thick petals fall, a little pod comes which is about 
as large as your big finger. The pod clings to the vine with 
a little hooked stem.” 

“ Just as our butter-beans do, and our peas,” said Elsie. 

“When the pod is ripe it cracks open and looks like a 
little pocket-knife. That is how we got our name, for 
“yvanilla’’ comes from a Spanish word which means “little 
knife sheath.” 

*« And what did you do when you came out of the little 
sheath?” asked Elsie. ‘ 

“Our pods were picked before they were ripe enough to 
let us fall out,’”’ said the voice, “and all my little brother and 
sister beans were wrapped up with me in a woolen cloth and 
put first in the sun and then in the shade and then we were 
given a warm bath in oil, and boiled until the best part of us 


“Tt was an 


could be put into bottles and come to this country. The 
best part is called the essence.” 

“Oh, yes, I know. You are the essence of vanilla. I’ve 
read that on my mother’s bottle in the paprtry. But 


wouldn’t you have liked better to have stayed in your sunny 
home? Wouldn’t you have beén happier if you could have 
rolled into some crack and stayed until you could grow up 
to be another vanilla vine?” 

“TI am so happy wherever I am that I never think of 
what might have been,” answered the vanilla, laughing. 
“‘ Then, too, I know there are always plenty of our vines in 
Mexico. If you lived there you could have one at any 
time by cutting off a shoot or slip about a yard long and 
tying it to some rock or the trunk of some tree.” 

“ And would flowers and pods grow on it?” 

“In three years you would have a large crop of vanilla 
beans. After that you would have them every year for thirty 
or forty years.”’ 

“TI don’t see how any one happened to think of using 
vanilla beans to make things taste better,” said Elsie. 

“The Mexicans used them long before Columbus dis- 


‘ covered America,” said the soft voice. 


“ And what did —?” but in the very middle of her ques- 
tion Elsie slipped the last spoonful of white ice cream 
between her lips without thinking, and of course the pink 
ice cream couldn’t answer ; so with a sigh the little girl ate 
the last spoonful of that, too, and then danced away to the 
kitchen with the dish. But perhaps someone will tell you 
more about it and how it is used with our chocolate and 
cocoa, some day. 
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General Gage and the Boys of 
Boston 


ALICE E; ALLEN 


(All rights reserved) 


Stage represents General Gage’s head-quarters in Boston, 1770. Gen- 
eral Gage—an older boy — sits at table, writing. Letters, maps, and 
charts are scattered about. 

CosTUMES: General Gage, British general’s uniform, if possible. Boys, 
out-of door continental costumes. 


General Gage (as knock is heard outside) Come in. 

Enter Orderly (salutes) Please, sir, there are some boys 
outside who demand to see you on important matters. 

General Gage (in surprise) 
ton boys? 

Orderly (indignantly) Yes, sir, Boston boys — little 
rebels. But they won’t leave, sir, neither will they state 


Boys! ‘To see me — Bos- 


their business. ‘It’s General Gage himself we will see !”’ is 


all they will say. 

General Gage (frowning) Well, let them in, (aside, as 
orderly salutes and retises) Sent by their rebel fathers, un- 
doubtedly to make some complaint. 

(A sound of cheery whistling and marching ts heard just 
outside.) , 

(Znter as many boys as it is desirable to use. 
caps politely, but make no salute.) 

All sing 


They doff 


Boys of Boston 
(Music:— “‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 

We're the boys of Boston-town, 

We are fond of sport and play, 
And we fear no British flag nor British frown. 

Let the “ Red-coats” from away, 

Call us “ rebels’? — well they may — 
We’re the little rebel-boys of Boston-town. 

Chorus 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, we boys came marching 
Down the streets of Boston-town. 
We are here, and here to stay, 
For we mean to see fair play,— 
We’re the little rebel-boys of Boston-town. 


General Gage (angrily) Have your fathers sent you here 
to exhibit the rebellion they have been teaching you? 


Hugh (squaring his shonlders and looking the General 


full in the face) Nobody sent us, sir! 


Ralph We came by ourselves, sir, because we could not 
stand the treatment we are receiving, one day longer. 


Charles (tossing his head defiantly) "ave we ever in any 
way injured your troops, sir? 

General Gage (half amused) 
certainly, young man. 


Charles Then, sir, why should they injure us? 

(All draw nearer General Gage, as he answers) 

General Gage (leaning forward and smiling) In what 
way, you young rebels, have my troops interfered with you? 
Come, speak up. 


Ralph (others listen eagerly) You know, sir, there’s 
plenty of snow on, Boston common. Well, we boys no 
sooner build a snow-house or a snow-fort than along comes 
one of your soldiers in his red coat, and big, brass buttons, 
and tramples it down,— (turning to boys) Isn’t that so, 
boys ? 


Not that I am aware of, 


Boys (exclamativns) ‘They’ve done that often, sir. Yes, 
yes. 


é 
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Ralph Do you call “a¢ fair play, sir? 


Hlugh And that isn’t the worst of it, General Gage. 
Perhaps, sir, you have never seen the pond where we boys 
skate. It’s the finest place in Boston, sir. And if you’ve 
ever skated, you know just what fun it is ! 

All sing 
Skating Song 
(Music:— ** Good-Night Ladies ’’) 


When work is done, sir 
Of play we’re all fond,— 
There’s no such fun, sir, 
As skating on the pond. 
Chorus 
Gracefully we glide along, 
Slide along, glide along, 
Gracefully we glide along, 
O’er the frozen pond. 


Put up your gun, sir, 
Be off in a trice,— 
There’s no such fun, sir, 
As skating on the ice. 
Chorus 
Daringly, we dash along, 
Flash along, dash along,— 
Daringly, we dash along, 
O’er the gleaming ice. 


Hugh (earnestly) And, sir, what do you think? Your 
soldiers broke that fine, smooth ice of ours all up, for no 
reason at all but just to spoil our fun. 

Ralph ‘They even chopped it, sir. 

Charles We don’t think that was a fair thing to do, 
General Gage. Do you? 

Hugh We boys could not endure that. So, we spoke to 
the soldiers. They called us rebels. We don’t object to 
the name, sir, if it means that we rebel against such treat- 
ment as theirs, but — 


Charles (interrupting) They told us to help ourselves if 
we could, and then, I suppose they wanted to see what we 
would do, for they went to work and broke the ice again. 

General Gage Well, and what a/:/ you do? 


Ralph We went to the captain,— Charles, Hugh, and I 
—and he only laughed at us. Some big folks seem to think 
that boys were made to be laughed at. 


Hugh Yesterday, you may remember was a fine day fer 
skating, clear and cold. Well, we all went to the pond 
early and, if you'll believe it, the ice was all broken again,— 
broken into pieces! You don’t know the boys of Boston, 
sir, if you think that they will stand any such insults ¢s 
these ! 

General Gage (forgetting his dignity, jumps up, and 
exclaims) Bravo, boys! Go back to your snow-balling and 
your skating. If any of my troops trouble you again, they 
shall be punished ! 

(Boys cluster about him bowing and exclaiming,) ‘Thank 
you. Thank you, sir. 

General Gage (aside) ‘The very children draw in the 
love of liberty with the air they breathe!” 

(Boys march about stage and leave it during singing of 
chorus, waving hats.) 

(Music:— ‘“* Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”) 
We’re the lads of Bosion-town, 
We are fond of liberty. 
And we want no British flag nor British crown. 
We are only boys, you see, 
But brave men we’ll surely be,— 
We're the little loyal lads of Boston-town. 
. Chorus 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, we boys are marching 
Down the streets of Boston-town, 
We are there and there to stay,— 
For we mean to see fair plav,— 
We’re the loyal little ads of Boston-town. 
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ONE CENT EACH. SUBJECTS 


FOR 25 OR MORE. 
The Holiday Rush is Over. 


We are prepared to give prompt attention to your orders. 
Are you-bringing beauty and gladness into the lives of 
your pupils through the usé of 
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FOR 50 CENTS 


You can Transform 

Your School-room. 
Send 50 cents for ten of the 
PERRY PICTUTES, Extra Size 


and hang them upon the walls 
of your school-room. Your pu- 
pils will enjoy them. They are 
marvels of beauty. 

See list given below. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


4 to 8 times this size. IF YoU HAVE NOT TAKEN UP THE 


STUDY OF PICTURES 


February is a good month in which to begin. 











James Frederick Hopkins, Director of Drawing in Boston Public 
Schools, recommends these pictures for study in February. 


#%# FOR FEBRUARY 


Grade I. Baby Stuart, Van Dyck. 648. Grade V. Madonna under the Apple Tree, 


Il. Pri Don B as Rubens. 635 

a Faeeaee 6 VI. Madonna of the Meyer Family, 
ad 59- : 
: . Holbein. 788. 
III. Portrait of an Old Woman, VII. Assumption. Titian. 311. 
Rembrandt. 716. VIII Angelus, Millet. 509. 
IV. Madonna of the Chair, IX Fighting Temeraire, 

Raphael. 324. Turner. 882. 





Although our rules are “ No orders for less than 25 pictures,” we 





BABY STUART. 
CAUTION, 


cautioned against aden other pictures, advertised as being as good as ‘The Perry 


will send these nine pictures, as samples, and a 

aan success of The Perry Pictures has led to their imitation 

others. All who wish to obtain by far the best pictures are catalog for 10 cents during February 

J , ° 

Pictures, with the thought that they are getting The Perry Pictures Be sure that 

the name is upon every picture. Do not be deceived by catalogs and order sheets 
resembling « ours, and copied largely therefrom. 


Send 2-cent stamp ‘for Catalog, order sheet, return envelope, 


CATALOGS, 
mple 1 icture, list of Elson prints, etc , or 10 cents for illus- 


trated Catalog ounnsialag ten full-size pictures and these five pictures besides, on paper 
54 by 8 inches: — Washington, Lincoln, Longfellcw, Lowell, Dickens. 


stat THE DAYS WE CELEBRATE.*# 


Sent for a 2-cent Stamp. AA list of subjects of pictures for each month in the year. 
For example, under February: Washington, Lincola, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens 


We believe you cannot afford xot to study 





pictures with sis children. 





THE PERRY PICTURES«Extra Sizes 


On paper 10 x12 inches. 45 Subjects. Trice, five for 25 cents; 
tures 5 centseach No orders for less than five of these pictures, 





additional pic- 





112 WASHINGTON. 1416B Washington’s Head- 15 LONGFELLOW. 


Ex 1 William Cullen Bry- 


Ex 16 The Man with the 


Ex 29 Christ and the Doc 


ant oe. Millet. tors Hofmann. 
quarters at New- 16 His Birthplace. | Ex 2 Longfellow. Ex 17 — K nit- Ex 30 Jesus Blessing Little 

113 Martha Washington. burgh, N. Y. 17 His Home, Portland. Ex 3 Virgin, Infant Jesus . Millet Children, 
1409 Mount Vernon. 1416C Washington Resign- 18 His Home,Cambridge. and St John, Ex 18 Feeding Her Birds, Plockhirst. 
1410 Capitol. in’ his Commission. 19 His Daughters. Botticellz. Miilet. Ex 31 The Good Shepherd, 


1411 White House. 1416D Washington Eques- 4, 


His Armchair. 





Ex 4 Sistine Madonna, 


Ex 19 Horse Fair, 


Plockhérst. 





— Washington Elm. trian Statue, Boston. 2; His Statue, Portland. Complete, Raphael. Rosa Bonheur. Ex 32 Angel Heads, 
1413 Washington Monu- 22 Wayside Inn. Ex 5 Madonna of the Chair, Ex 20 Song of the Lark, Sir Foshua Reynolds. 
ment. . 45 LOWELL. 23 Evangeline. Raphael. Breton, Ex 33 Pharaoh's Horses, 
1414 Washington Crossing 46 His Home. Ex 6 Madonna Granduca, Ex 2x Madonna agd Child, Herring 
the Delaware 47 His Study. 125 LINCOLN. Raphael Dagnan Bouveret Ex 34 Christmas Chimes, 
1415 Washington at Tren- 1419 His Home. Ex 7 Madonna di Tempi, Ex 22 The Shepherdess, Blashfield. 
ag te 96 CHARLES 1420 His Siatue, Boston. Raphael. Lerolle, Ex 35 Hosea Sargent. 
1416 Washington and La- DICKENS. 1421 His Statue, Chicago. Ex 8 Madonna of the Har- Ex 23 By the River, Ex 36 Isaiah Sargent. 
fayette at Mount feb, 7 1812— June 9, 1870. 1423 First Reading _ of pies, Lerolie. Ex 37 Prophets, Sargent. 
Vernon. 98 His Home Emancipation Pro- Andrea del Sarto, Ex 24 Arrival of the Shep- Ex 38 Prophets, Sargent. 
99 Old Curiosity Shop clamation. Ex g Holy Night, herds . Lerolle Ex 39 Can't You by 
) wat: , Correggio Ex 25 Baby ee > olmes. 
sae ah 9 Bit a ee Layton g ee ee Ex ro Aurora, Guido Reni. : ‘an Dyck. Ex 40 Mother and Child, 
Ex 11 Mater Dolorosa, Ex 26 St. iota of Pad- z ~~. ce Now ~ 
Guido Reni. ua Murillo. Ex 41x St Cecilia aujo 
#*eGREAT ARTISTS. Ex 12 Four Kittens, Adam. Ex 27 Queen Louise, > 42 r adonna, Perrussi 
Ex 13 Oxen Going to Work. Richter. Ex 43 Lost . chence 
Twelve booklets, each containing a sketch of the artist’s life and work by Miss krene 3 oing Trese. Ex 28 The Christ, nee x 49 Countess Potocha. 
Weir or Mr James Frederick Hopkins, and from ten to sixteen pictures. Ex 14 Angelus Millet Hofmann. Ex 45 The Brook, 
Burne-Jones. Corot. —- Ex 15 The Gleaners, Millet. Walter Sargent. 
Landseer. Millet. aphael. 
Renbeends. Bonheur. Giotto and his Followers. a . 
Reynolds. tiie = THE PERRY PICTURES.vtSmall Sizes 
g 00. 


Price, 35 cents each; 





sMASTERPIECES IN ART#*ELSON PRINTS.# 


Beaut‘ful Photogravures on paper 9 x 12 inches. 


Price, ro centseach A set of 1en subjects in a portfolio, with description for $1 oo 
Send ‘$x. oo for the set entitled ‘‘ tere Shakespeare Lived.’’ It contains 


Bust of Shakespeare. Memorial Theatre. . 
Shakespeare’s House. Mary Arden’s Cottage. 

Room in which Shakespeare was Born. Interior of Trinity Church. 

Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. Garden of Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. 
Stratford on-Avon. Grammar School and Guild Chapel. 


Or send 30 cents for any threeotthem. 40 OTHER SUBJECTS. 





On Paper about 3 x 3 1-2 inches. 


One-half cent each for 50 or more, assorted as desired 
110 Subjects. The dist ae ts given in the Catalog 


Price: 
than so of these pictures. 


For note book use, etc. 


No orders for less 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 
Will aid you in Picture Study. 


Your school — your home — you— should have this magazine. Beautifully illustrated 


Articles by Dr. G. 





Send money order, express order, or registered letter. 


stamps, send 1’s, 2’°s or 5’s but do not send stamps unless necessary 


THE PERRY PICTURES COPIPANY, Box 1. MALDEN, MASS. 


Do not send checks for small amounts. 


Address 


Stanley 
kins, He:.ry T. Bailey, and others. Send to-day. 


all, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Price, 


Irene Weir, James F. Hop- 
$x 00. 


If absolutely necessary to send 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 
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Our Flag Colors 


(Recitation) 


(For three tiny girls, carrying flags and wearing the c lors) 


I know three little sisters, 
I think you know them, too, 
For one is ved and one is white 
And the other one is 4/ue. 


Chorus (with waving of flags) 
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Fancies 


I like to skate at sunset when 
The ice gets all aglow. 

I like to play adventures and 
Imagine things, you know. 


My hockey stick’s a captain’s sword,— 
('m ordered now to charge. 

Thus I defy the enemy 
And scorn them, small and large. 


My hockey stick’s an Indian’s cfub. 
IT soun: my war-whoop loud. 

Behind that bush ten hostiles lurk, 
And I will chase the crowd. 


My hockey stick’s a baseball bat. 
The ball—this brown pine coue. 
How’s that! I speed from base to base 
And win the game alone. 


It’s getting dark — too dark to stav. 
My skates off, home I go. 
Now I[ am scouting on the road,— 





My stick’s a gun, you know.— L. J. Bridgman 
Hurrah for the three little sisters, 


Hurrah for the red, white and blue. ae 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! a n 


(For small boy: 
Hurrah for the red, white and blue. ie 
This is our country’s flag ! 


And we are our country’s boys.! 
These little sisters tell, by “nm senlale” her well 

The first is Zove, then Purity, si ged ae 
And Truth, we love so well. 1 Pointing to large flag in school. 


: = Chorus Salutation of Flag by the Whole School 


Now let us all salute our flag 
That floats in beauty here,!— 
Wat ; The flag that Washington so loved, 
Recitation The flag to us so dear. 
1 Pointing to flag. 





I know three little lessons, 


— £. P. McCord 


(For six little girls, carrying flags) 
Six little girls' are we, 
Six Httle flags” you see, 
We have a word to say, 
On this glad holiday. 


(Formula) 
We Give Our Heaps and Our Hearts to Our Coun- 
TRY! ONneE Country, ONE LANGUAGE, ONE FLAG. 


~ The teacher may adapt any gestures she may choose to accompany 
‘ WwW aay = these words. The declaration must be earnest, clear, and full of feeling. 
‘a sla il Close the exercise with any patriotic song with which the children are 
First girl Be brave, like Washington. . familiar. : 
Second Be kind to every one. Our Sta: ry Banner 
Third Be ¢rue in all you say. (Air:—“ John Brown” 
Fourth Be gentle in your play. Glory and thanksgiving for the name of Washington, 
Fifth Be pure in act and word. 


Praise him for his victories, for duty nobly done: 
Honor him and bless him for our country’s greatest son. 
at oa Hurrah for Washington ! 


- Chorus. Glory, glory, hallelujah, etc. 


Sixth Be happy as a bird. 


The heroes are not all six feet tall, 
Large souls may dwell in bodies small, 
The heart that wall melt with sympathy 
For the poor and weak, whoe’er it be, 
Is a thing of beauty, whether it dwell 
In a man of forty or a lad of nine.— Anon. Chorus. Glory, glory, hallelujah, etc. 


Spread our starry banner, let it float from sea to sea, 

Let the strangers find a home beneath its folds so free ; 

They shall be our brothers, they shall sing as well as we ; 
God bless our country’s flag! 











A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of he | 
Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


ty is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 

Zi ee of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
yy Se study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
ii ow its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


) VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
) formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


4 CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. 25th Street, 
‘ The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
_ nd influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by * New York City. 


narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. . 
Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. ; 





Beware of Substitutes. 
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NOTES 


— Funds have been a:lvanced for continuing 
the investigations of the physical corditions 
of public school children in ‘Chicago begun Ja+t 
year by Prof. E. W. Smedley, f the Uniuersity 
of Chicago, and Prof. ©. V. Campbell, of the 
cii y school department. The repcrt of the com- 
mittee after 1,400 children had been examined 
made apparent the need of a careful study of 
the child’s physical nature, if the best met= ods 
are to be employed in developing this mental 
powers, The wor< will not cease till 10,000 
children have been examined. 





— Examiners of the civil service commission 
declare that as a result of new methods in in- 
struction Washington graduates who came 
before them could not pass civil service exam- 
inations in arithmetic. A sharp controversy 
has sprung up as a result of this legical out- 
come as his opponents assert of Superintend. 
ent Powell’s methods. They claim that 
arithmetic has been practically eliminated 
from certain grades. President Menefee has 
said that girls have come to Washington Col 
lege who have studied international law and 
civil government and cannot do practical 
arithmetic. Superintendent Powell replies: 
“The education of to-day consists of more than 
three r’s. The boy who learns arithmetic and 
does not understand the things to which arith 
metic may be applied Coes not know what the 
business man of to-day wants him to ksuow.” 


—A recent report of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction W.J. Davidson reveals some start 
ling facts about Kentucky’s rural schools:. 
This report shows that of the 8,000 school- 
houses in the state, 1,500 are log cabins, with 
no weather boarding, black boards, or desks, the 
seats being made of split saplings,with the wide 
side up, supported by mere pegs driven into 

* holes bored into the lower sides; the majority 
of these houses having stick chimneys, and 
many of them having only one window. Out 
of 10,000 sechool-rooms, 4,000 have none of the 
modern :onveniences and appliances— neither 
maps, charts, globes, libraries, nor supple- 
mentary reading matter, and but few text- 
books. And, last of all, 150 districts in the 
state have no sch*ol-houses! And this state of 
affairs actually exists, notwithstanding the 
state annually expends $5,500,000 on her public 
schools —city and country schools. This de- 
plorable condition of the country schools is 
due to the unequal distribution of the public 
school fund, the amount for each district being 
regulated by the value of the real and other 
property in that district,a system which, in 
the langnage of Professor Davidson, encour- 
ages iiliteracy. An instance is givenin Pulaski 
County, where there is a fine school-house cost 
ing over $2,000, provided with all modern 
equipments, and having over $700 a year with 
which to pay its teacher, while the adjoining 
districts have only log sthool houses, worth 
less than #100 each, having no equipments, and 
which have only $300 a year each for ther 


teachers. 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 






Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 


softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake Bt., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 














CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 

Established Reputation. Seventh Year, Business 
Methods, ReasOnable Terms. Not only recommends, 
but uses evevy honor ble means of aiding our members. 
Covers entire South. Does business the year round. 
F. M. SHERIDAN, Mer., Greenwood, S.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We want an energetic teacher in each county in the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Deleware, Maryland, to sell 
our School Libraries. Work can be done while teaching. No 
previous experience necessary. Liberal pay. 

Write at once for terms and mention counties in which you 
desire to operate. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Library Dept. 


+ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


SO Bromfieiad Street, 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Don’t Know Our Methods! ! io. Ss 352 Washington Street, Boston. 
THE "TE ACHER’S EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Fi'led 


THR FtsK TREACHER S?’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 


Boston. 





NOAH LEONARD, A. M., Prop. 
87 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











SEND FOR MANUAL. 
AGENCIES. 


‘Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
1505 Penn. Ave.,N.W., Washington 
414 Century Bid'g, Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES f=: 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Booklet - - ~ 7 HARLAN P. PRENCH, Proprietor 
24 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. -_ - P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 
We need successful grade teachers with normal training. 








C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Beacon 
St., Boston, 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
University Blid., Los Angeles. Send for 
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: ESTERBROOK & CO 
med ICAL WRITER 


No. 556, No. 570, 
Fine. Medium. 


ICESTERBROOK’S 


No. 621, No. 646, 
Firm. Extra Firm. 
150 ortner stvies. ASK STATIONER. 


Tue ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


OzZ-4-7= 


26 John Street, New York. 
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D. LOTHROP CO, BOSTON. 


STICK AND PEA PLays. By Charles Stuart 
Pratt. Price, 75 cents. 


The use of peas and sticks as play-material 
for children is not new, but a book of a hun- 
dred pages full of ingenious suggestions and 
illustrations of stick and pea products, is new 
and it will bring good news to the children. 
For a grown-up man to put himself so com- 
pletely in sympathy with the children as Mr. 
Pratt has done in these plays is surprising. 
He not only says, You can play thus and so, 
but he says, Let us play together and therein 
lies the charm ofthe book. The seventy illus- 
trations of objects to be constructed are 
adapted to the d.fferent months of the year, 
and will suggest to ingenious teachers and 
mothers many others not given here. This 
play-work will not only answer the children’s 
demand for “‘ something to do,” but the doing 
will train hand and brain for other and greater 
things. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
PHYSICAL NATURE OF THE CHILD. By Stuart 
H. Rowe, Ph.D. Price, $1.00. 


If every parent and every teacher read and 
believed this book, the treatment of children 
wou'd be vastly different from what itis. The 
book i3 a summary of,the best that has been 
discovered concerning the physical nature of 
the child since the beginning of the organized 
movement of child study several years ago. 
The testing of the sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
smell, and a consideration of the problems of 
motor ability, nervousness and fatigue, make 
up a large share of the contents of the book. 
Growth and adolescence are also discussed, in 
a straightforward way that ought to secure the 
attention and practical coédperation of every- 
body who has to do with children and youtb. 
It is a book eminently fitted for the home and 
school library. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS: — 


firsT STEPS IN ENGLISH. For Third and 
Fourth Grades. Introductory price, 38 cents. 


Tre ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND GRAM- 
MAR. Introductory price, 62 cents. By Albert 
LeRoy Bartlett. 


The author has a laudable purpose in “ First 
Steps in English,” to teach language in con- 
nection with the beauty of nature and the 
heart lessons to be learned from it. It will de- 
pend whoily upon the teacher whether the 
bock succeeds or fail+. If the teacher will 
enter into the spirit of the plan, much may be 
accomplished. The material and illustrations 
of this first book are of the best and the chil- 
dren will absorb beauty of form, tint, and 
thought-expression, with every point of in- 
struction. 

In the *‘ Essentials of Language and Gram.- 
mar,” the author’s aim has been to illustrate, 
explain ani define the grammatical facts 
about words and to give tne fandamental prin- 
ciples of the English language. There are also 
suitable selections from American authors 
with analytical treatment to illustrate methods 
of discussirg other selections to show what is 
meant by fulness and beauty of good literature. 
A plan is also given for work in composition. 
There is great need of helps in teaching the 
English language, and it is to be hoped this 
series will be something better than the char- 
acterless outlines which have deluged the 
schools under the name of language lessons. 
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D. APPLETON & CO, NEW YORK CITY. 


TWENTIE1 3 CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. The Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers. Edited by Frank- 
lin T. Baker. 


MILTON’s SHORTER POEMS AND SONNETS. 
Edited by Frederick Day Nichols, 


MACAULEY’sS ESSAYS ON MILTON AND ADDI. 


These three books are in uniform, inexpen- 
sive bindings for use in secondary schools. 
They are furnished with foot-notes, explana- 
tory introductions, brief biographies, and 
whatever may aid the student in a practical 
study of the works of these well-known 
authors. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
CITY. 
A CHILD’s PRIMER OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Oliver Herford. 


Art, humor, and quaint philosophy are com- 
bined in this series of grotesque drawings with 
their accompanying descriptive rhymes. We 
are all more or less familiar with the habits of 
various animals, yet it has remained for Mr. 
Herford to interpret their hidden meanings 
and make us see in them our own fads, follies, 
and pet ambitions. It is hard to tell which 
are more amusing, the caricatures or the clev- 
erly satirical verses. Particularly worthy of 
mention are the yak, the rhinoceros, the hip- 
popotamus and the geese listening to readings 
from Schopenhauer. 


** But do they really understand 
What Schopenhauer is driving at? 
Oh, not at all, but what of that? 
Neither do I, neither does she, 
Nor for that matter, nor does he.” 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. Verses by Eugene 
Field. Music by Reginald de Koven and 
others. 


Such is the popularity of the Eugene Field 
verses that the public are ready to welcome 
them set to music. ‘he pamphlet song book 
is made up of twenty songs for piano accom- 
paniment. It has been the aim of the music 
to express the lyrical quality of Field’s verse 
as naturally as possible. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


PROSE AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN. By Kath 
erine Pyle. With pictures by the author. Price, 
40 cents. 


The new fashion of compiling poems and 
stories in small volumes that teachers can 
afford to buy and can keep close by for 
frequent use, is a very good one. Stray selec- 
tions of verses are hard to find when needed 
and the man or woman (usually a woman) 
who has time and ability to choose and sift 
this miscellaneous selection does a good thing 
for busy mothers and teachers. Miss Pyle has 
arranged the contents of her book of one hun- 
dred and seventy pages, under the headings of 
the different months of the year. There is a 
good deal of prose, some of it highly imagina 
tive, closing with the drama of the “ Magic 
Sword.” The illustrations are interesting and 
effective. 


THE BALDWIN PRIMER. By May Kirk. Price, 
30 cents. 


There is a good deal in this little book not 
usually found in a child’s firat primer. In the 
teaching of words there is a combination of 
analytical and synthetical metho.ls, and les- 
sons in language, number and form go hand in 
hand with the child’s mastery of new words. 
Abundant illustrations of all kinds constitute 
the subject matter for reading, and these are 
intended to be within the child’s world and 
experience. But one gathers the impression, 
in looking from page to page, that there wiil 
have to be a large amount of filling-in work 
done by the teacher outside the book lessons 
if the ordinary child is to take the prescribed 
sudden jumps into new words and sentences. 
The experienced primary teacher will succeed 
best in the use of this primer. 
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OUR COUNTRY IN POEM AND PROSE. 


Arranged for Collateral an Supplementary 
Reading. By Eleanor A Parsons. Price, 50 
cents. 


The teachers and students of history will 
best appreciate this collection of historical 
poems and prose selections. Most of the mat. 
ter is familiar, but is is one thing to know 
there are such verses, descriptions and 
speeches somewhere afloat, and quite another 
thing to lay one’s hands upon them when 
needed — and they are always needed in the 
study of American history. A stirring selec. 
tion upon the immediate subject of study will 
do more to“clinch” it in the minds of the 
pupils than all the comments and platitudes 
that a teacher may use tu “round up” alesson. 
Children love rhythm and thrilling story, and 
it is well to supplement regular work with 
judicious selections of this sort whenever it is 
possible. The brief biographical notes con- 
cerning the authors at the beginning of these 
selections is a good feature of the book. As a 
supplementary reader it will be uplifting and 
inspiring. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Ways OF Woop FOLK. By Wm. J. Long. 
Price, 65 cents. 


Only a lover and keen observer of woo. folk 
could have written this book. It is as if the 
author had entered into a compact with the 
little wild people and they had revealed to 
him their secrets. He speaks of himself as 
the “boy with nerves all a-tingle at the vast 
Sweet mystery that rustled in every wood, fol- 
lowing the call of the winds and the birds, or 
wandering alone where the spirit moved him, 
who never studied nature consciously, but only 
loved it, and who found out many of these 
ways long ago, guided solely by a boy’s in- 
stinct.” Itisjast the book for other boys and 
girls too, to read. 


LITTLE WANDERERS. By Margaret W. Morley. 
Price, 45 cents. 


When Miss Morley talks of nature we all 
stop to listen. The little wanderers are the 
plants that distribute their seeds in all sorts of 
ways: with ‘‘down,” wings, by the wind, 
seeds that float, that cling, and that are shot 
away. The illustrations are many and very 
helpful. The stories are told in the author’s 
vivacious style and will make children feel 
that plants are real things, and as much 
alive as animals. 


‘*A Small Spark 
Makes a Great Fire.”’ 


A small disease germ in the 
blood develops, multiplies 
and increases until the whole 
life stream is poisoned and 
diseased. The result is scrof- 
ula, catarrh, a broken down 


system, 

You may prevent this disaster by tak- 
ing Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great purifier 
and wvitalizer of the blood. 

General Debility — “7 have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for general debility 
with marvelous effect. My blood is pure 
and I feel better and stronger.’” Fred- 
erick Reeb, 98 Herkimer St., Albany, N. Y. 









Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hood's Satsaparilla. 
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cost, when req 


) 


printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the name and location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, 
with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. i 
all the names without crowding. 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag printed in colors, attached to a goldea staff, and embossed, is 


Souvenir design. 


teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author or popular hero. 
from which to copy. 


WASHINGTON 
LINCOLN 


placed upon the title 
>ouvenir at no extra 


» Elegant for use on 
) their Birthdays. 


se EN ES SS SS to Zo 


OPPBP PPD 








Plain 


uested. 


It makes a handsome and patriotic device. c | 
TH : PHOTOGRA! H SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only “1 copying and transferring to the title card «f the Souvenir the photograph of the 
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SOUVENIRS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 





The Souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 Inches in Size. 


This we have named 


,: ia 


‘Lhere will be no change i» the }-hotograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of orginal, but reduce.! in size. 
sati.factory results can be given if a cabinet sized bust or half length 

SPEvLIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Photographs of President Mc ) ; 
Bryant, or any one of a list of a hundred other noted people can be pl»ced on the Souvenir at the same price as thé Photograph style, and it will not be necessary to send 


the picture to us as we have fine ones to copy from. 


NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs 


number of cards and alarge number of names extra would call for extra expense. 
desire printed. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. 


Orders can usual'y be filled within three day- of the time they are rece:ved, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if possible. 
SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO. P.O. Box 2008, Dansville, N. Y. 


aes 
aly 
= 
HAT are you going to present your pupils at close of school? The SCHOOL SOUVENIRS issued by us are the finest thing yen can possibly select. 
. Anentire sch ol can be provided for at comp .ratively small cost, and they give unbounded satisfactio. to both Teacher an. Pupil. As the cards bear the names 
of all connected with the school they possess genuine value as real Souvenirs, and will be highly prized and carefilly preserved. The -ouvenirs are 
= 
Z 
= 





The names of all the pu ils appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate 
The cards are tied at the corners with cord of colored silk. 


poe is sent than ifa full length. Photographs returned alter copying. 
inley, Adn iral Dewey, Quen Victoria, P: 
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Price Reduced. 






























PRICE LIST. ‘ 
The following 
prices are for the 
. plain Souvenirs. 
12 or less 75c. 
15 -« 90c. 
Additional on 
3c. each. 
Forthe Flag Seu- 
ven rs add go per 
, Cent to these rates. , 
For the 1 hoto- 
graph Souvenirs 
add 25 per cent. 
a@@ Be sure and , 
. Specify which style 
, you want and add 
) Proper percentage 
if Flag or Photo- 
styles are 


FAVA Say ees 


f 
a 
‘ 
Fay 
7F 
7\ 
3% 
Hg 
‘ 
‘ 


TL UB gy 
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graph 
dentved. 
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We now manufacture three kind of Souvenirs. 


emery upon the title card in the place of the regular 
our Flag Souvenir, and it shouid be so designated when ordering. 

desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinent-sized phutograph 
Much more 


Leo, Longfellow, Holmes, Tennyson, Lowell, 


The price is based upon the 
State d: finitely the number you wish, ani send plainly written the matter you 
In proper names unusual care is always necessary. 








by number. 


71 Wild Rose 
72 Calla Lily 
73 Solomon’s 
77 Pond Lilies 
7+ Roses 


'e 
239 AppleBlossom 
240 Da sies 


283 Spra 
244 Oak 
24> Svray of Pears 
237 Banana Tree 
258 Tea Plant 
259 Coffee Plant 
260 Pineapple 
261 Cotton Plant 








3 ies 


241 Spray of Oranges 

212 S>oray of Peacuves 

of Strawberries 
ra: ch and Acorns 


263 Fiax Plant 
264 indian Corn 
273 Aimonds 
274 O.ives [ate 
275 Pomegran- 
299 Pa-sion 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


BiLACE BOARD STENCILS 


Used by everyone —cost little—:heapest means of illustration. We have 500 designs — artistic — carefully drawn — 
the stencils well perforated. Below are a few of them. 


AT 5S CENTS EACH, 6 FOR 25 CENTS. 


Piants, Fiowers and Fruit. 

74 Tulips 

75 Pear Blossom 
Seal 745 Wood Vivlet 
80 Fuch;ias 
236 Pinks 
79 Moruing Glor- 237 Hollynocks 

3 283 Canadian Lil- 


Oid and Young. 


86 Hen and Chickens 
87 Gouse and Gorlings 
88 '-uck and Ducklings 
89 Ow: and Owlets 

90 Bird and Young 


Patriots. 


36 Washington 42 Longfellow 
37 J+ ff-rson 43 Kmer-on 
88 Jackson 44 Bryant 


39 Lincoln 45 Tennyson 
40 Grant 251 Pope Leo 
41 Whittier 252 “d:son 


253 BFranklin 319 Holmes 
254 H.M Stanley 320 Hawthorne 
255 G. Cieveland 321 Lowell 
256 Henry Ward 52! Columbus 
Beecher 323 Navoleon 


262 Tovacco Plant Flower 324 McKi ley 827 Qneen Victoria 
318 Cnarter Ovnk 325 | ving Gu’ field 
344 GoldenRod345Chrysanthemum 8 Martha Washington 331 F.@bel 
ewes. Patriotic List. 
. |. . = 96 The America: Flag 
88 Eagle Flying 267 Condor 97 ag mye i? 
2°8 Tailor Bird 283 Lark 98 U. Oat O ie 1 
281 Ostrich 284 Thrush 99 The jue ae © 
282 Sni 285 Nightingale = ee alOdeaen” 
357 Rob 340 Blue Jay 202 The Mayfi ‘wer 
.Buildings. 318 Charter Oak 
91 Lighthouse 94 Bird House 351 Ad. Dewey 354 Ad. Sampson 
92 Castle 95 Fort 852 Ad.Schley 855 Lieut. Hubson 
v8 Windmill 353 Maj. Gen. Miles 
On the Sea-Shore. 
31 Star-Fish 32 Hermit Crab 338 Lobster 384 Jelly Fish 35 Red Coral 
Animals. 

46 Cowand Calf 52 Cat 59 Monse 6% Wolf 
47 Nlor-e and Colt 53 Sheep 60 Lynx 67 Fox 
48 Elephantand  5¢ Pig 61 Pol.r Bear 68 Hyena 

aby 65 Goat 62 Lion Kangaroo 
49C wel 56 Rabbit 68 Lioness 79 Do: key 
50 Reindeer 57 Bat 64 Rhinoceros 226 Elerhant with 
51 Dog 58 Rat 65 Hippopotamus Houdah 


When ordering ask for a complete list to keep on file. 


/113 Old English Letters 


Order 


AT 10 CENTS EACH, 5 FOR 35 CENTS. 
Borders. 


(24 x 36 inches.) 

The borders are made to be placed a ound the edge of the blackboard 
lined in with white or colored crayon, thus beautifying the 100ms. 
101 Spiral Curves 110 Holly Leaf and Berries 
102 Greek Fret 133 Tulip 
108 Tria gular Combinations 134 Vassion Flower 
104 Greek Fret 135 Morning Glory 
1% Greek Pat ern Anthemion 136 Homan Authemion 
106 Kgyotian Lotos 137 Narci-sus 
107 Ivv Leaf 1457 “Welcome” in Old Eng. Letters 
108 Log-Wood 847 Word “ Program ” 


Rolls of Honor. 


These designs are placed on the board and used as incentives. The 
names of those pupils perfect in deportment or lessons are placed un- 
derthe words of Roll of Honor, Excelsior, etc. Use colored crayon. 
12 x 36 inches. 

111 8 ript Letters, plain 
112 Se’ ipt Letter:, fancy 


1°4 German Text 
115 A verican Eagle on Shield 
116 Kxcelsior 


For Washington’s Birthday. 


In Old English Text, 24 x 26 inches ) 
152 The Father of His‘ ountry. 183 George Washington 1732-1799 
154 F.rst in War, First in Peace, and First in the Hearts of His Vountry- 
men 
155 Com mander-in-Chief of the Continental Army 
156 First President of the United States 


Geographical and Historical. 


141 Washington on Horseback 145 A Pass or Notch 
142 Trenton Battle Monument 146 Rocky Mts.— snow-capped 
144 Precipice 348 A Crater Month 
147 A Geyser 149 Volcano in Action 
356 U.S. Battlesni; Maine 


Maps. 


599 Africa 

510 Ans'ralia 
511 British Isles 
512 Mexico 

518 Canada 

51t We-tI Ates 
574 New York and Vicinity 


501 Eastern Hemisphere 
602 Western Hemi phere 
t03 Mercator’- Fastern Hemisphere 
604 Mercator’s West’n Hemisphere 
605 North America 
606 S nth America 
5u7 Europe 


575 Cuba 
576 Hawalian Iu. 


508 Asia 
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OF 


COLUMBIAS 


AND’ HARTFORDS! 


applicable to both chainless and chain machines is another feature for 1900 


that will please old riders and make new one3. 


HE COLUMBIA CHAINLESS 
by reason of its cleanliness 
and the small care necessary to 
its maintenance ia perfect order, 
is rapidly adding new recruits 
to cycling and inspirirg thous- 
ands of old riders with renewed 
enthusiasm for the healthful 
past:me ard sport. 

This is especially noticeable 
amorg women. They have long 
wanted a kicycle with nothing 
to entangle the skirt, nothing to 
interfere with a quick mount or 
dismornt from either side, and 
that is always in perfect ad- 
justment. 

Our new COASTER BRAKE, 


Price $5.00. 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Pennant chain wheels for 1900 


contain many new and exclusive features. 


Prices: $75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 
POPE SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Columbia and Stormer catalogues free of any Columbia or Stormer dealer, or by mail 


for two cents e2 





ch. 





" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. - - 


private schools, and families 
Advises parents about schools 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘ NOTES. 


—There are now 138 students at the West 
Virginia Colored Institute. 


— The women teachers outnumber the men 
in every state except West Virginria, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Texas and 
Arkansas. 


—Hon. Howard J. Rogers, of Albany N. Y., 
has been appointed director of the D part- 
ment of Education an Socia\! Economy forthe 
United States during the Paris Universal 
Exposition. 


— The native mayor of Pinar del Rio, Cuba, 
has ordered all the children between tie ages 
of seven and thirteen who are found in the 
streets between eleven in the morning and 
four in the af.ernoon to be taken to schoul by 
the police. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


“To look beautiful is a duty which the fair 
sex Owes both to themse.ves and their 
friend ,” sa‘d one of the wi-e men of modern 
times, “and with the discove ies of modern 
scient'sts there is no good reason why they 
shouldn’t prrform that duty. Every one 
should do all in his or her power to supple- 
ment nature in adorning the person, and while 
it is true that a fin: complexion is not given to 
all, yet the work of nature, not always beauti- 
ful, m y be improved upon in many ways.” 
The many thousands who have been benefited 


poe ernest oe et po by Dr. T. F. Gouvaud’s Oriental Cre m, or 
graduates, specia ists, an other $ 
teachers to colleges, public and Magic Reautifier, appreciate this, and know 


_|is value as a cosmetic. Tuey know that a 
skin that is freckled, tanned, pimpled or moth- 
patched can be made like the new-born babe’s. 





BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


EASY ME*HOD OF TE\CHING PRIMARY NUM 


BER BY A PRIMARY TEA‘BER. 


More than two years of work system~tized to meet the n e s of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrutions leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. 
price of the book.” 
Cloth, 8 vo. 


“ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
177 illustrations. Price, 75 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 


° EMILY E. BENTON, 


Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 


It has been recommended by physicians for 
those who will use toilet preparations, and the 
Boa’ d of Health has declared it free from all 
i jurious propert:es. All druggists and fancy 
goods stores apprecixte its value and keep it 
for sale.— The Mail and Express, New York, Sept. 
8, 1898. 


Mark Twain’s White Duck Suit. 


Some years ago Samuel L.Clemmes, ksown 
to every Amer can rvoader a+ Maik Twain, had 
occa-i-n o take a trip ov. r tue Lackawanna 





AGENTS WANTED 


Ladies or gentlemen. 


We want a number of good agents to represent us in the 
western states selling our School Libraries and handling our publi- 
cations at Teachers’ Institutes and Summer Schools. 
to good agents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


378 Wabash Ave 


. Chicago. 








BOSTON 


Conta 


= hea 


100 Pages. 


proper 
Birthday as follows : 


Washington’s Birthday 


Exercises 


Price, 15 Cents, postpaid. 


exercises for the 
of Washington’s 


ins practical 
observance 


Memorial Exercises, 


Military Drills, , 
Recitations, Etc. 


rr 
Can be Adapted to Primary or Grammar Grades. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
' NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Rauroad from New Yok to El.wira. This jour- 
ney led jim across the b: autiful meadows of 
New Jerrey, up Into the Bin. R dge mounia ng, 
along the iops of hil s 1: d movntaius with an 
occasional dip iuto the va lev, tye train most 
‘ft tnetime skirting the p.cture-que Morris and 
kL sex ca.a', the magnificent Delaware river, 
or jhe beautif:] Susquehanna r.ver. It led 
him through D. laware Water Gap, one cf the 
most magnifivent natural scene. outh+ Aweri- 

an continent, wh: re mountain, cloud, a d 


Liberal terms water Lteral-y mect. It led him through the 


bu-y coal mining region in Pennsylvania and 
wih it all he was delighted Arriving at 
Elmira he s nt the following telegram to a 
triend who had ¢scorted him to the at»tion in 
New York. ‘“‘ Left New York on Lickawanna 
Railroad t is morningii white d ck suit, and 
itis white yet.” Thi-« testimony of Mr. Clem- 
meng to the cl unl ne s of the La kawanna 
Riilroad is no fancy «f the humorist’s brain. 
The road burns anthraci e coa', aud thre is, 
tvemf re,ro smoke, aid its rond-red is rock 
ballasied, hence there is noan t. Mr. Twain’s 
wh.te duck suit was white ut the end of his 
journey becauxe those elements of railroad 
trave] whicn cause one usually to desire a bath 
immediately after leaving a train, are entirely 
wanting. 


A. W. FABER. establishes ser. 


The Original and Well known 


A.W. Faber’s Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 

A 1 Faber’s Kound Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
‘enc is. 

AW Faber’s English Drawing Pencils, 12 grades 

A. W. Faber’s School Pencils, 5 grades. 


Also many new lines. 


Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates 
avd Slate Pencils. 

A. W. Faber’s Calculating Rulers. 

A W. Faber’s Rubber Tipped Lead Pencils, 


For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores. 

See that all goods are initialed ‘‘ A. W.”’ before the 
name of “‘ Faber.”’ 

The name and letters ‘‘ A. W. Faber” are my registered 
trade mark in the United States of America, 


78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SCOTT’S 


Emulsion 
Cures Coughs and Colds 





cures them quicker and 
better than any cough mix- 
ture ever made. It does 
more. It enriches the 
blood, strengthens mind and 
body, gives vigor and vital- 
ity. Cough mixtures won’t 
do this, nor will they cure 
deep-seated, stubborn coughs. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will. Try it | At all druggicts 


soc. and $1.00 





IDEAL BUSY WORK 


meets the need of every primary teacher. 
Educa ional and Inexpensive. 


Send postal for new catalogue. It will 
please you. 


L. P. GOODHUE & CO., 
7029 Yale Avenue, - - Chicago, Ill. 





NOTES 


— The exhibit of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, including that of the medical school, for 
the Paris Expositi-n is being prepared under 
the direction of Professor Nicholas Murray, 
librarian of the University. 





—In the latest report of United States Com- 
missioner of Education Harris statistics are 
compiled showing that the total enrollment 
in all achools, elementary, secondarr, and 
higher, public ard private, in the United Sta‘es 
in 1898 to be 16 687,643, an increase of almost 
half a million over 1897. This includes an in- 
crease of nearly 4,000 in colleges and universi- 
ties. 


— Superintendent Soldan of St. Louis has 
decided to comply with the _ fo.lowing 
request from the director of reports’ of 


the department of education of Great Britian: ° 


‘It i3 desired to publish a series of papers 
describing the educational systems of a few of 
the chief cities of America. Among them that 
of St. Louis has been called particular'y to my 
atiention. A description of the plan of opera- 
tion in your city is very much desired.” 


“EXPERIENCE IS THE BEST 
TEACHER.” 


But if we would be truly wise we must be 
willing to learn from the experien e of others. 
The experience of thousands of people has 
demonstrated that Hool’s Sartaparilla is a 


perfect remedy for all troubles of the blood, 


stomach, nerves, bowels, liver and kidneys, 
and that by making rich red blood and creating 
a@ good appetite it imparts strength, vigor and 
vitality to the whole system. 
monial in favor of this medicine is the voice 
of exper ence to you, telling you where health 
of mind and body is to be found. 


Every testi. 








THE POINT OF A PENCIL 
decides what work can be done with it. 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
are noted for their smooth, tough leads, and do not 


break every time they are sharpened 1f not familiar 
with them send 16 cents in stamps and samples worth 
double the money will Le sent you. 


JOS. DiXON .RUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


TENOGRAPHY 2nmrneniy: 
Att = ne 
pin 
etc., thoroughly taught by aon my y 
at Kant WAN, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Situations furnished ¢ atalegue free. 
C.C. GAINES, Box -94, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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OTHEPS |! TEYSSEDRE’S SYRUP 
of chemically pure Bromide of Caleium. 

The best + noayne for a | Diseases of Chiichood. 
Colic of infancy nervous crying and screaming, 
disturbed sleep, vomiting, dificult dentition, 
diarrhea, asa preventive ‘curefor convulsions. 
No genuine without thenams EB TEYSSEDRE. chemist, Limoges 
(France), laureateof the S.c'ety forthe Protection of Ch Idhood, 
Sold Medals. LEGOLL'S PHARMACY, 286 7th Ave ,New York 


The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


“fulhfindarr 


Over 100,000 people read it and stand by it: why not — 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents ; or send postal for samples. 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District ot Colombia. 

















wt ot SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS & 


These will aid you in the preparation of exercises for the observance of the birthdays of 


Longfellow, 


STENCILS 


The Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the head-piece 
of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper 18 x 24 inches. 
Large Spread Fagle with National Emblems, 
Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 175. 


U. S. I lag, 5 cents. 
very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
ington cn Horseback, 5 cents. 


Extra Large Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, and Longfellow, 


Price, 15 cents each. 


PORTRAITS 


5 Cents Each. 


56. Washington. 57- Lincoln. 


178. James Russell Lowell. 


BOOKS 


Story of Longfellow, 5 cents. 


fellow, 5 cents. 


Lincoln, 


EXERCISES FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 
Price, 15 Cents. 


Story of Lowell, 5 cents. 
Lincoln, 5 cents. Story of Washington, 5 cents. 

Stories of Great men, 30 cents. 
Authors, Vol I., 40 cents. Stories of American Authors, Vol II., ” cts. 





. 
Price, 10 cts. enamel paper. 


Wash- 
75 cents per 100. 


‘ Line of Minute Men. 
140. Longfellow. ton. 


Story of 
Selections from Long- 
Stories of American 








Washington on Horseback. 


Washington, Lowell 


MINIATURE ART PHOTOGRAPHS 
We have fine reproductions of original and excellent portraits of 


Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 


Size 2x2 1-2 inches. Also their homes, size 3x3 1-2 inches, printed on 
Price, 10 cents pec dozen, 3 duzen for 25 cents; 50 
cents per) undred. Sent postpaid. 

We also have their portraits only, size 5x7, price, 12 cents per dozen. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Pictures about 5x7 of Washington Elm, Cambridge. Monument 
White House, Washington. Capitol, Washing- 


PHOTO ENGRAVINGS OF 
George Washington, 


Martha Washington, 
Longfellow, 


printed on extra heavy enameled paper, size 12 1-2 x 17 inches. suitable 
for framing. Price, 20 cents, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The 


Female 


Crusoe. 


How She is Rescued from a 


Sad and Solitary Life. 





The prominent feature of the life of 
Defoe’s. hero, Robinson Crusoe, was its 
loneliness, its utter solitude. He was cut 
off from all contact with his fellows, con- 
demned to live in a friendless solitude, un- 
broken by the sound of human specch or 
human laughtcr. It isn’t distance and 
desert islands that make Crusoes. Itis the 
solitariness of a life cut off from active 
participation in home cu‘ies and social 
pleasures; and it is this condition which 
makes the name Crusoe the fittest term to 
express the isolation and loneliness of 
many a woman’s life. 

A woman condemned to this foreign ex- 
istence is like some soaring song bird, 














which, broken-winged by fate’s cruel shaft, 
has henceforth to creep through life, hug- 
ging the dull, cold earth when it should be 
soaring to the sun end singing at Heaven’s 
gates. In how many a home the wife 
creeps about like a wounded bird. She 
used to be so full of merriment. The song 
on her lips told her whereabouts as she 
flitted, bird-like, from chamber to chamber, 
caring for the home nest. Now she rarely 
smiles. Sheneversings. She has dropped 
out of society, given up her church work, 
and become almost as much of a recluse as 
it she were the solitary tenant of some far- 
off island. 


The Work of Rescue. 


It is a fact that tens of thousands of 
women are cut off from a full share in life’s 
duties and pleasures by diseases peculiar to 
their sex. But over against that fact is to 
be set the other fact that thousands of such 
women are being rescued from their miser- 
able condition and reinstated in the full 
enjoyment of all life’s duties and privileges 
by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. 

Women (lo not sufficiently realize that the 
general health depends upon the local health 
of the delicate womanly organs. They 
«‘ doctor ” for nervousness, headache, bhack- 
ache, and all sorts of aches, and entirely 
neglect the root of the trouble — female 
weakness, inflammation, ulceration, or 
some enfeebling drain. The common ex- 
pression of women made well by the use of 
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‘* Favorite Prescription,” is: ‘‘It made a 
new woman of me,” and this expression 
does not exaygerate the great results that 
follow the cure of feminine disorders by 
the use of ‘‘ Favorite Prescription.” 

‘I took your medicine six months and 
now feel like a new person,” writes Miss 
Annie Stephens, of Belleville, Wood Co., 
W. Va. ‘‘TIIave no backache, no headache, 
no pain anywhere. I took seven bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and 
seven bottles of his ‘Golden M: dical Dis- 
covery.’ I can’t speak highly enough of 
your medicine, for it has done me so much 
good. I don’t feel tired as I used to, nor 
sick. I feel well and think there is no 
medicine equal to Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. 


How it Feels to be a New Woma. 


‘*No backache, no headache, no pain 
anywhere.” Can any other words better 
summarize the results of a perfect cure? 
It will pay every woman not only to read 
these testimonials to the wonderful cur- 
ative power of ‘* Favorite Prescription,” 
but to study them closely, and read between 
the lines the story of happiness which 
follows emancipation from the bondage of 
disease. 

‘¢T was a great sufferer two years ago 
with female trouble and I wrote tu you for 
advice,” says Mrs. Mattie Hays, of Tribula- 
tion, McDonald Co., Missouri. ‘‘ You out- 
lined a course of treatment for me. I 
followed your directions, and now I feel 
like a different person. I never expected 
to hear from you when I wrote to you. In 
three days after I commenced taking your 
medicines I began to feel better. I took 
twenty dollars’ worth of the ‘Favorite 
Prescription’ and ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ I bought it five dollars’ worth at 
a time, and also four vials of Dr. Pierce's 
Pellets. I would not take one thousand 
dollars for the good the medicine has done 
me. I can’t praise it enough. I wish all 
who suffer with such tronbles would give 
Dr Pierce’s Medicines a fair trial. I can 
work ajl day—doing anything, walk where 
I please and feel good. Many thanks to you 
for your kind advice.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription makes 
weak women strong, sick women well. It 
does this by curing the causes of womanly 
weakness and sickness. It acts as a per- 
fect regulator of the periods. It dries the 
drains which undermine the strength. It 
heals the inflamed and ulcerated organs 
and cures female weakness. It strengthens 
the entire nervous system by its nerve- 
nourishing ingredients, restores the appe- 
tite and brings refreshing sleep. It pre- 
pares the wife for mothe: hood, gives her 
robust health, and makes the baby’s advent 
practically painless. It increases the nutri- 
tive secretions so that the mother is able 
to nurse and nourish her child with com- 
fort and content. 

‘*Favorite Prescription” is absolutely 
free from alcohol, and contains neither 
opium, cocaine, nor any other narcotic. 


The Flag of Distress. 
The cast-away on a desert island hoists a 
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white flag as asignal for relief. The white 
flag which calls Dr. Pierce to the relicf of 
suffering women is a sheet of paper telling 
the plain story of disease in absolute con- 
fidence to Dr. Pierce, who invites all 
women suffering from chronic forms of 
disease to consult him by letter, free. Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Vierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Women who understand the advantage 
of the advice of a specialist in the treat- 
ment and cures of diseases peculiarly fem- 
inine, will appreciate the liberality of this 
gratuitous offer. It puts at the disposal of 
sick women the skill gained in more than 
thirty years of practice; the insight into 
female disorders gained in the treatment 
and cure of more than half a milion 
women; and the benefits of the co-opera- 
tion in their treatment of Dr. PTierce’s 
associate staff of nearly a score of physi- 
cians, cach man a specialist in the treat- 
ment and cure of some especial form of 
disease. 

There is no similar offer of free consulta- 
tion by letter which has behind it so great 
an institution as the Inval.ds’ Ilotel and 
Surgical Institute, to which Dr. Pi-rce is 
chicf consulting physician and surgeon, 
assisted by a staff of nearly a score of 
eminent specialists. 

For this reason this offer of free con- 
sultation by letter should not be confounded 
with those offers of ‘* free medical advice,” 
put out by men or women who are not 
physicians, and therefore utterly unquali- 
fied to treat disease. Truc, they can give 
Sree advice on medicine, as they could give 
it on questions of law or any other subject. 
But the advice is worthless, coming from 
persons ignorant of the principles and 
practice of medicine. An undertaker could 
give ‘* medical advice,” but it would bs as 
an undertaker, not as a doctor. A great 
deal of so-called ‘* free me:ical advice” is 
as suspicious as an undertaker’s would be. 
If you write for medical advice to man or 
woman be sure first of all that you are 
writing to a doctor, trained by experience 
and licensed by law to practice the profes- 
sion of healing. 

If you ask your dealer for Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription don’t be put off with 
a substitute. Buy medicine as you buy 
flour. Don’t be put off with an inferior 
grade which won’t do the work required. 
‘Favorite Prescription” cures. A cure 
can’t be expected of an imitation. 


That 21 Cents 


will buy a handkerchief or a tooth-brush, a 
few candies or a bit of ribbon. Twenty- 
one cents wi.l also buy 21 one-cent stamps 
which will pay postage on a book which 
can’t be bought, because it’s not for sale. 
This great book, Dr. Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser, contains 1008 large 
pages and over 700 illustrations. It is in- 
valuable to women, s'ngle or married, and 
its possession has saved many a woman 
from serious sickness. The book in paper 
covers is sent free on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of mailing only, 
In durable cloth binding the book is mailed 
for 31 stamps. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Baffalo, N. Y. 
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NOTES. Your Liver 


Will be roused to its natural duties 
— One of the marvels of the age is the publi- and your biliousness, headache and 
cation of the works in every department of constipation be cured if you take 


science at fifteen cents each. Thatis the mis- y a 
sion of the Humboldt Litrary of Science, 64A Hood s Pills 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Sold by all druggists. 25 cents, 


—It will be of interest to every correspond- — 

ent to know ihat by a new andclever combina. 
; Select! f 

tion one hundred neatly typewri:ten letters LONGFELLOW BOOKLET Fe ee 

can be made from on: original in halfan hour low. Covers priuted iu cowre > ni, dens portrait of 

The cost (f the cntire ou‘fit is $12 and as its | Ue poet. B und with silk ribbon. Contain-8 ‘eaflets. 


Especially d signed for teachers t je > 
operation is so simple that anyoxe can use it, Sand enacted sadans 1. aren. an, Sanaenten ioe. 


Egypts Ink has brou down f a it will soon pay for itself. Surely you will be | 60" 25: i2fordec, Ime r $3 net, po! paid, 
p ght ar glad to avoid t:at most disagreeable cf all BRYANT SOOKLET Ne erhanatopat; 
the history of the ages past § terfo*l; Green 


work, the copying of the same thi- g over and | River; D ath of the Fiowers, etc. O iginal cover de- 














pzAS a scary 5 siga ia colors (with portrait) and n jlustra- 

Carters Ink Kary over. Ful particulars can te obtained by ti pas. 8-0 «et prepeid for 10c. yan si. gioceny. tc per 
ae i addressing The American Tyrpewri.er Com- . $6 ner 109 « vies. a ‘ 

as a ay r ‘h = 

4 secures the history of the ca pany, 259, Broadway, New York City. GRAYS ELEG yard “Th ‘s Am men hyn 

ra he ~ a ——_ r “| three colors with appropriate 

pea ae desiza autifu b betsed 5 bound with ef! 
present lo the oges lo come — The Burlington (Iowa) Institute has come ae. — singe ener. ‘ ‘6 ~ 4 oo us 19 for eos 
‘*Permanency is not a visible under the control of the University of Chicago, | 0-T .0) voples net, postpaid, 
quality in ink.” aaa the trustees cf the Iastitute guaranteeing | DAISY SOUVENIRS Frmchine cotely new. 
: . —- $2,000 a year for its support. ing of two cards, cuver ard having daisies a3 border 


de iz and vignette of land cap , inside cad affurd- 
ing space for teacher’s and pupt ‘*s nave. Cards 
. it 4 with -ik ribbon = three Souvenirs, 10c. 


fo Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever A BLESSING. Br IS. 126+ 3%, 100 for $29 net. nestral, 


a? T. beg retry pa ak EO CHEAM Sancho Panza blessed the man who invented NEW LONG FE LL ow Ou VE NIRS 


Removes Tan, | “leep- 80 do our Icading society belles bless | Fourdes'gns. Entirciy uw w. This souve sir is tn houk- 
Pimples, | the memory of the late Dr. T. F Gouraud, who | !*tform and contains; Vilage Black wl h, The Reap. 
Frec k les, o ° er and th: Flowers, and Ps.im of Lfe, Cover 
Moth Patches, | taught them how to be beautiful. Everyone | n-i telin seven colors; bound withrik ribbon, Ret 









No = i 

w . P E. me end _= should do all in his power to supp!ement pan 12°, 2c. per duze ). $1:85 per 100 copics net, 

ha e208 every biemish | nature in adorning the per:on, and a fine com. SPECIAL One cory of each BR oklet and Souvenir 

ee sets on benu 2. | plexion 13 not given to all; and jst here art poe A en orries: : —_ tes gape no 1gns ip 
= 4 a ‘ r 

55 o 3. tection. On it | aids nature, and all who ace Dr. T. F. Gouraud’s -C. BURKEL. 479 Buulevacd, Jersey City. N.J 

am $ stood the ter: | Orlental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, know 





Mt Be its value, and how the sk.n that is freckled, 
other has ard | tanned, pim>led, or moth-patched can be made 


is so harmless, | jike the new born babe’s. To those who will 


be cure ‘itis use toilet preparations it is raecommendcd by WONDERS OF sent Gives ft > key 


properly : 
made. Accept | Physicians, asthe Board of Iealth has declared to all secret 
ne counterfei | it free from all injurious proporties, and, as it H YPNO TISM Rewer: richly 


of similar llustrated by 
name. The | i3 on sale at all druggist.’, and fancy goods 2 superb photo-engravings; anybody can learn and 


























(a patient): ong Fy Aone Jomommend. *on- stores, it is an easy matter to give it atrial, and bed habite,and giv the: Sneat patior entertain. 
aud's Cream’ as the least harmful of all the skin preparations.” and thus win the approbation of men, as well ment metond witnessed. Write today. : 
wee Se ee Goods Dealers through- asthe envy cf Jadies—New York Evening Ex NE } tea eng a= a Ae es | 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N, Y. press, Jan. 7, 1881. 4 
TEN CENT CLASSICS SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 
FOR TEACHERS. 
For Supplementary Reading. 
DeFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. Paper Cloth , 
Edited for use in schools... 40.25 | Lhe Elements of General Method (75 cts) 
DICKENS’ CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. eal 4 
For supplementary reading : ‘ ~, oe 25 and The Method of the Recitation ($1 ) 
*DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. By the McMurrys, lay the foundations for the modern practical 
With sketch of Dickens life , ; « tt .25 | methods which are applied in detail to the p imary grades in the Special 
Methods for Geogra, hy, Literature and History, and Science. The 
SLAC ag my ioe ; ic : by Antma latter is the best bo k on its subject. 
S wl é a ae t oe 7 o- on x Such children’s books as Classic Stories, for the little ones (40 cts.), 
— — ’ . : Sess “7 by Mrs McMurry, Stories of /ndian Childr:n (50 cts.', by Mrs, Husted, 
LONGFELLOW'S HIAWATHA. and Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls (40 cts.) can be used as 
With notes ; : 10 .25 | material for applying the methods developed in the McMurry Series in 
i = S The Story a «€ s. he : ’ 
LONGFELLOW'S EVANGELINE. oe et Se ee 
Edited, with introduction and notes 10 25 yy 5 - C3 
a eeabiees TRAVELS. 
Yaemstiiinn -. eel” a Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN } FRANKLIN. is the long desired collection of good poems t» teach the little ones. All 
With notes by Prof. H. MorLEy ; 10 _25 | your favorites for the primary grades are included. Copy for examina- 
tion, 40 cents. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Vol. I. , 2 
By CHARLES and Mary LAMB . a A 2% 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Vol. II. School and Home Education ($1) 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. ; ee 65. ; ; ; , 
SCOTT’S MARMION is the journal for teachers who are making a serious study of their pro- 
Edited, wi h introduction and notes. — 26 fession, Gro. P. Brown, Editor. Its School and Home Department is 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL good reading for school patrons as well. It is striving to encourage a 
Edited, with introduction send ‘eaten -~ 25 more sympathetic union of the school with the home. Sample free 
, Ask for special terms to new subscribers. 
Send for Complete List. er eT 
ae nay Se Bak Send for full descriptive catalog of all our publications. f 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, ; 
30 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL FUBLISHING COMPANY, 
WwW YORK CHICAGO SAN PRANCISCO 
63 Fitth Avenue. 378 Wabash Avenue. 809 Market Street BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
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Description of Style 29. 


Double lever, grand repeating action. 

Grand scale, overstrung bass; three strings to 
each note ia middle and treble registers. 

The seale is the same as in grand planos, with 
the largest size of sound board and strings of great- 
est length, thus giving the greatest volume and 


CASE—Double veneered inside and outside. 
Choice of superior Circassian walnut, rich 
figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak and 


KEYS—Of best ivory and ebony. 

INPROVEMENTS—\. ing Tianos have the fol- 
fowing improvements, viz.: “ Built up" wrest 
** Dovetail" top and bot- 
tom frame case construction. Full metal plate, 
with metal depression bar and metal supports 
for key bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 
edal action. Improved practice attachment. 
‘ull length duet music desk, Carved panels. 
Instrumental attachment. 


The usual way to buy a pianois froma 
retailagentordcalcr. Wedonotscllour 
pianos in this way, but supply our pianos 
direct from our factory to retail purchas- 
reat many advantages 
in buying direct from the factory. The 
most important is the saving in pricc. 
We do not a asingle salesman or 

lave no salesroom excerpt 
ourfactory. Wetransact all of orr busi- 
nos3 and ship 2ll pianos direct from otr 
factory and otrex 


23 we sell a mich larger number of vy nd pe 
pianos than any dcalcr or retail firm a ome Vai ue 
be 4 small profit pays ts. ag t i - 

No matter how faraw:y you live, our i if Hi sao —_ va Nyt wi 
ixaproved system cf doing business A AT | \ Te a i aM | |} S 
miakes it actually more convenient and M Mau yi it ba a a Al  — ) 


more sitisfactory to buy a piano from us 
than to buy one from a local dealer in 
yourowntownorcity. Write us and re- 
ccive full particulars. 

We sell the Wing Piano on easy terms 
of payment and take old instruments in 


NEw YORK, November 11, 1899, 
Messrs. \7ING & SON, 
GENTLOMIN-— 


During the past month we have 
supplied through the medium of 
our premium department, two 
Wing No. 20 Upright Concert 
Grand Pianos to customers. We 
have received a report in each 
case which is very flattering to 
you. Ourcustomers report that 
the pianos are not only first-class 
in cvery respect, but are highly 
satisfactory, and they are more 
than pleased with them. It is 
very gratifying indeed to us that 
such is the case, and it gives us 
much pleasure to forward this 
information to you. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed), S. I]. MOORIZ &Co., 
Pub. Ladies’ World, N.Y. 
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STYLE 20. 
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Gg |? an CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 
No other Piano made equals this in 
style and design of cuse. 
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We aii to make the best picno possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
If you wish toluy afne piano at alow price, write us. 


: FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this piano or 

tone choice of 23 other Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the 

nited Ltates, all freights paid by us. We will alow ample 

, . time for athorouch examination and trial in the home, and if 

the piano is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it hack at our own expense, There is no risk or 
expense to the person ordering the piano. No money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guita~, Ilarp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, 
with and without piano accompaniment, caa be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by a parlor orchestra. ‘the orivinal instrumental attachment has been patented by us and it cannot be had in 
any other piano, although there are several imitations ot it. 












Cvery V/iaz Piano ts guarantccd for twelve (12) years against 
any defect ia tonc, action, workmanship or material...........+ 






. We will send freo on request “ The Book of Complete Information about 
Pianos," 118 pages, handsomely Lound ia cloth. Lveryone who intends to purchase 
@% &@ piano should have this book. Sent free on request, with twelve (12) pieces of music, 


WING & SON, 


223-225 E. 12th STREET - - ~- - - - NEW YORK. 
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50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 


BOSTON. 





STORIES 9 ™ GREAT ARTISTS 


Vol. I. Raphael, Murillo, Rubens, Durer. 
Vol. II. Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Bonheur. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth. 50 cents each. 


Part I. Part III. 
Raphael, Murillo. Van Dyck, Rembrandt. 

Part II. Part IV. 
Rubens, Durer. Reynolds, Bonheur. 


Same Illustrations. Boards. 30 cents each. 


0@™ Each Artist, in Booklet form, 10 cents.~@u 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK. @HICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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NOTES. 


—The Friends have in the United States 
ninety colleges attended by 20,000 students. 





—Supt. U.S Connof Wayne has arranged for 
parents’ meetings every two months and re- 
ports them a complete success. In these 
meetings the parents are allowed to do most 
of the talking, the teachers taking part in the 
discussion only to direct it along the lines 
most needing attention. 


is the only publication of its 

The ill ( kind—the only one contain- 

ing popular scientific works 

s 4 at low prices. It con- 

] rary 0 clence tains only works of 

acknowledged excel- 

lence by authors in the first rank in the world of 

science. In this series are well represented the writ- 

ings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, 

Proctor, and other leaders of thought. Cata/ogues 
Sree; or send fifteen cents for a sample volume to 


- The HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5 Ave., N. Y. 


MENTAL MEDICINE FOR 
MENTAL WORKERS 


Successful Treatment at Your Own Home. 
TRY THE FINER FORCES. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ropvrighted pamphlet, 
**What One Mind Can Do For Another.” 


EDGAR G. BRADFORD, D. M., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Si4 faye IT COSTS NOTHIN 


















.——.. to try our Sewing Machines. Wo 
f=; ship direct from factory to consu- 

sj mer. Saveacents profits. 30days 

w frectrial. 117.500sold. Warranted 

20 Years. All attachments free. 








4 

< =, ‘ood for.. -$21.50 
a E dither Machines at $8, $9 & $11.50 
a - Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 






free. Write at once for our special 
freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B 422, Chicago,I1l. 


TEACHERS WANTED siren ite Sana your. 


That persons with some 
money,or Ww hocan save 
a little from their in- 
come or wages will be 


given, practically FREE, a PLANTA- 
HBaN CAND’ AND” SYEAMSHIP CU. 
THE CUBAN cAND A , 
Incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000, and_com- 
osed of some of the best-known men of New York, 
s now forming an American Colony in Cuba. 
You can take advantage of this capital and knowl. 
edge to acquire afuture home. Over five thou- 
sand thrifty ple have already joined our 
colony. The Company will plaut and cultivate 
your plantation for five years for five dollars iy 
acre per vear. A five-acre plantation cultivated is 
worth $5,000 end of five years; aforty-acre plant- 
ation is worth #40,000, Send for beautiful 
illustrated Book and Maps of Cuba and our 
roperty, and tobacco, sugar, Orange, lemon, 
Cansea. {neapple and vegetable culture. Excur. 
sions will be run monthly to property. Address 
CURAN LAD & STEAMSHIP CO., 32 Broadway, N. Y 


Women Made 


Beautiful 


by VESTRO. Developes the bustG 
inches, fills all hollow places, adds 
grace, curve and —— © the 
neck ; softens and clears the skin, 
Beautiful wome: 






































BEAUTIFUL DECORATIVE 
PLANTS FREE 


Tae HUMANE ALLIANCE isa splendid large monthly mag 
azine of Animals and P: rinted on paper and filled 
with finest illustrations en from life. interest tc 
every reader Particularly valuable to owners of animals 
of any kind and to students and teachers. Price 50 cents a 
year. If you will secure and send us three subscriptions we 
RARE giLVALUAGte BEAUTIFUL DEC 
an - 
ORATIVE PLA 94 for eee eS bous and 
suitable for house culture. The plants are Otaheite Orange, 
will flowerand fruit at once, the celebrated Boston Fern, 
yd ony Alternifolius, a stately ornamental lant, Lastera 
A ta Variegata, a beautiful variegated it, and one 
each of the very best Palms, 1 Areca Lutescens, 1 Latania 
Borbonica, 1 Phoenix Reclinata. All are of easiest culture 
and sure to do well. Can be planted out in . Bought 
of « florist the plants alone would cost four or five times 
what we ask for the whole thing. We raise the plants in 
our own Groemouees Birds, Angora Cats, Aq’ ums and 
Animals Free to Club raisers. Address : 

THE UUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 East 28d St., NEW YORE. 





Gen. Washington 


Ten exquisite sepia photogravures from paintings from life of Washington, 
his family, and the great events of his illustrious career. 


ELSON PRINTS, 10 CENTS EACH. 


Published in a strong paper portfolio, ten sepia photogravures on 9 x 12 inch 
special deckel-etching paper, with plate mark, descriptive text with each portfolio. 


$1.00 per portfolio, postpzid — Ten cents per print. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS.—The Atheneum portrait of Washington, the Lansdowne portrait of Wash- 
ington, the Athengum portrait of Martha Washington (ail from life by Gilbert Stuart), Washington 
and his family by Savage), Signing the Declaration of Independence, Washington at Trenton, Surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown (all by John Trumbull), Mt. Vernon, In the Garden at Mt. Vernon. Send 
10 cents in stamps for sample print, or $1.00 for portfolio complete. 


A. Ww. ELSON & co., ad 


146 Oliver St., Boston. 


















SAVE YOURSELF 
HOURS OF DRUDGERY. 


The monotonous work of writing the same 
thing over and over can be avoided by 
using an 


AMERICAN 
$1 








TYPEWRITER 


in combination with the Dupl ca‘or. From 
one «rigin»] 100 Good Copies cun be made in 
half an hour and tne price of the cufit is 
within the reach of all. Do not make a 
machine of yourse f, When \ou can easily 
save your time and brains for better pnr- 
poses. For full particniars mention Pop. 
ULAR EpucaTor, and address 


American Typewriter Co., 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


























DLAND 


Route 


TOURIST CAR 


EXCURSIONS 











FREE You can have 
*us send you 
one of the best paper 
festeners «ver man- 
firtured if you will 
sell twenty packages 
of our “Famous Rose- 
dle Perfumes ” rend 
us yOur uame and ad- 
dress and we will 
mail i u ovr pre- 
mium list and the per- 
fum s whn = sBeld, 
Send in ywur money, 
select your premium 
and we will fill ur part of the ag:eement. The 
papet fas ener wil! b+ sent uvon receint of one dol- 
arin cash. The best bargal:ever«ffered. Address 
all orders ROSEDALE PERFUMERY Co., 
Box 362, Bridgepurt, Conn. 


Get us four subscribers to Tus Humawe Attiance. a handsome 
illustrated monthly magazine of Animals and Pets, only 50c. a rear, 
and we will send you 87 FLOWERING BULBS, includineTulips, 
Narciacus, Anemones, etc., by express. paid. The bulbs alone are 


worth $2. Birds. Ancora Cats, Aquarioms and Animals free to club 
raisers. THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 E. 234 St., NEW YORK. 




















To prove that Electricity (being Nature’s cure) isa 
positive and unfailing cure for Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Catorrh, Asthma, Headache, Emaciation or 
Wasting, Indigestion, Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, Paraly- 
sis, Epilepsy, Urinary Diseases, Nervousness. Dyspep: 


Constipation, Torpid Liver, Throat Troubles, & 
Discases, Heart Troubles, Female Complaints, Cola 
tremeties, Kidney Complaints, Pains tn the Back, Head 
and Limbs and all Nervous and Weakening Diseases. 
Weshall give away, Free of Any Coat for advertising 
purposes. &@ large number of our New Improved, teat 
and most powerful #20.00 Electric Belta with 
Suanenso Attachment. We mean just what we say 
—FREE OF ANY COST. There are nocha ofany 
kind to be paid by you. We are making this offer to 
further introduce our Electric Celts ard Ap) liances in 
new localities, believing that it will pay ux«in the end. 
We have already given away hundreds of these Belts to 
introduce them and it has always paid us and we be- 
lieve i¢ will continue to pay us or we could not afford to 
doso. Jf youare a sufferer, write at once as this offer 
is limited, state the nature of your dixease and give size 
around *body at base of sine. All correspondence 


sia 
inal 
Ex- 





To Colorado 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 


EVERY WEEK. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
ADDRESS 


CHAS. A. BROWN 


369 WASHINGTON 67. 


BOSTON. 


A $3522 Watch 


in appearance,and the best GENUINE GOLD 
ILLED watch in the world for the money. 
uble hunting case,stem wind and stem set, 
is superbly engraved. STANDARD 
AMERICAN ruby jeweled move- 
ment absolutely guaranteed for 


25 YEARS 


Cut this out and send itto us with 
Eyyour name and address and we 
will send the watch to you by ex- 
press for examination, you ex- 
amine itat the express office and if 
as represented pay express agent 
our special introductory price, 
$5.95, and it is yours, Only one 
watch to eacu customer at this price. Mention in your letter 
whether you want GENTS’ OR LADIES’ SIZE and order to-day as 
we will send out samples at this reduced price for 60 or only 
R. E. CHALMERS A OO, 252-356 Dearborn St. Chicage- 








d with the utmost confidence. Address, Dr. Horne 
Electric Belt and Truss Co., 985 North Clark St., 
Dept. 97, Chicago, Ml. 


SIDOO Reward wrecsis act hcnes in every word ir covains 





Finest Art Stationery 


for home correspondence, with Em- 
boss-d or Illuminated Monogram, on 
selected stock, from 30c a quire up- 
wards, A specially fine quire box 
stamped with 1,2 or3 letters, for 50c 
560 ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, 76 CTS. 

; Invitations and 
Wedding Announcements 
in most artistic style. Elegant Sampie Book of 
Stationery for 2c stamp. 


J. LOUIS WOLFF, Box 136), Milwaukee, Wis. 


FINE HOUSE i i E i 
PLANTS 
To introduce our splendid. large, illustrated monthly magazine 


of Animals and Pets, price 50 cents a year. we will send free b: 
nail SIX SPLENDID FLOWERING PI ANTS 








for house culture. Purchased of a florist the plants wou 

eer the magazine alone is cheap. We have our own greenhouses. 
nd 50 cts., silver, stamps or money-order and receive the maga- 

sine for a year and six fine flowering plants, Birds, Angora Cats, 

Aquariums and Animals Free to Club raisers. Address: — 

THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 12T East 284 &t., NEW YORK. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





Feb., 1900 





LOOK FOR THE NEW ISSUES IN THE 


Famous Five-Cent Classics 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong Manila covers. 
Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cénts a dozen, postpaid. 






























































FIRST GRADE (/arge Type) 


N 


a 


It 
12 
73 
74 
77 
109 
110 
143 
144 


#Esop’s Fables—1 
‘Esop’s Fables—2 
Selections from AZsop--1 
Selections from Esop—2 
Story of the Buds 

What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
Flower Friends I 

The Butterfly Baby 

Plant Babies 

Babes of the Wood 
Babes of the Meadow 


Some time since ] ordered 200 Five-Cent 
Classics of you, which have proved highly satis- _ 


factory. 


Please send me two dozen numbers as 


cancelled. 


E. B. CLONINGER, Pike, 7exas. 


wr 


THIRD GRADE 


1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 

4 Grimm's Fairy Tales—2 

9 Story of Bryant 
13 Selections from Grimm—1 
14 Selections from Grimm—2 


20 Stories from Gard.n and Field I. 
21 Stories frcm Garden and Field II. 


25 Story of Columbus 

26 Story of Isracl Putnam 
27 Story of William Penn 
28 Story of Washington 
29 Story of Franklin 











YOUNG POURS LIBRARY OF 
- CHOICE LITERATURE . 




























































































7 

8 
75 
76 
78 
79 
87 
189 
190 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


SECOND GRADE 


Little Red Riding Hood 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Roots and Stems 

Bird Friends 

Flower Friends II. 
Flower Friends III. 
Legends of the Springtime 
Ch ldren of History TI. 
Children of History 11. 


Order by number. 




















THIRD GRADE ( Continued) 


30 Story of Webster 

31 Story of Lincoln 

35 Story of Lowell 

36 Story of Tennyson 
42 Story of Whittier 

43 Story of Cooper 

44 Story of Fulton 

45 Story of the Pilgrims 
46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
48 Story of Eli Whitney 
60 Story of Edison 

61 Story of Hawthorne 


THIRD GRADE ( Concluded) 


95 Stories of Revolution II. 
(British Driven from Boston) 

101 Stories of Revolution III. 
(Batt e of Long Island) 

120 Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 


22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 

82 Story of Holmes 

83 Story of La Salle 

89 Story of Longfellow 

90 De Soto 

9t Marquette 

98 Story of Boone 

99 Jioneers of the West 
100 Fremont and Carson 
103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 
105 Storiesand Rhymes of Birdland 1. 
106 Stories and Rhymes cf Bird'and II. 

| 107 St ries and, Rhymes of Flowerland I. 

108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 
193 Yoan of Arc 


FIFTH GRADE 


23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
33 The Chimera ( Hawthorne) 
34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 
92 Audubon 

102 Nathan Hale 

130 La Fayette 

131 Farragut 

147. Dickens 

149 Landseer 





62 Story of S. F. B. Morse 

63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

64 Story of James Watt 

68 Story of the Norsemen 

69 Puss in Boots 

70 Story of Stephenson 

71 Story of Irving 

72 Story of Pocahontas 

81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 

95 Stories of Revolution I. 
(Lexington and Concord) 











Young Folk’s Litcary 
ef Chote Larrsture. 








OS TEES 


+ ? 
BIRDLAND. gy 









































Send for list of Classics for higher grades. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 








